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The Record Publishing Co., 
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If you could look through the key-holes of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand homes you would see six million 
people reading “COMFORT.” It is represented by every 
responsible general advertising agent. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. 
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VoL. XXV. 


MR. MUNSEY’S BOOMERANG. 


M. M. GILLAM’S VIEWS. 


With many of the positions taken 
by Mr. Munsey I agree heartily. Tak- 
en in the broad way, I haven’t a word 
to say in defense of commissions paid 
by publishers to advertising agents. 
In an ideal world such a thing wouldn’t 
exist. The practice is based on a 
thought that finds its echo in that mys- 
tery of mysteries—circulation. Count- 
ing-room exaggeration is largely sup- 
ported on the spear points of commis- 
sion; some day they may prick the 
bubble. 

I think that publicity should be 
treated as so much merchandise, as far 
as may be. If a publication has value 
for an agent’s client, and if that value 
is known with reasonable accuracy, it 
ought to be used, if the scope of ex- 
penditure contemplates such a medium. 
It is the agent’s business, as I see it, 
to buy only that which he believes to 
be for the best good of his client. 
With big commissions knocking at his 
door it is hard, indeed, not to be 
swayed by self-interest. Once he be- 
gins to hunt for reasons dozens spring 
up on every hand. 

I have been startled many times by 
the ignorance shown by very success- 
ful business men as to the circulation 
and influence of newspapers and mag- 
azines whose standing I fancied should 
have been well understood. I had no 
reason to be even surprised. It was 
only their interest to know, it was and 
is my business to know; and yet I am 
more than startled every now and 
again when the truth as to certain cir- 
culations comes out. 

“Judging by results” isn’t satisfy- 
ing me as it once did. They are too 
hard for the miscellaneous advertiser 
to locate. I have seen well-fed so- 
ciety women live for a test day on char- 
ity soup, and, with the terrapin of yes- 
terday still sticking to their ribs, heard 
them declare how wonderful it was 
that the poor could live so well 
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for so little. The “results” I believe 
in are based on the beefsteak and 
bread and butter of consistent fact, 
and [ want to know the basic facts. 

On the part of the publisher it is too 
often bold, inexcusable deception. He 
knows precisely what his circulation is. 
He knows the gross and net. That he 
bribes the advertising agent is putting 
it stronger than I care to. It would be 
bribery, pure and simple, if the agent 
actually knew that he was being given 
a fat commission for making his client 
pay for five or ten or twenty thousand 
circulation a sum that he supposes is 
buying two or three or may be ten 
times that much. 

Sut as a rule the agent doesn’t 
know. Asa rule he can not know, as 
conditions now are. He floats on the 
tide of custom and he will be a strong 
man indeed if he does not find his in- 
clination in the direction of his pocket. 

I have often said that any publica- 
tion with stamina enough to live at all 
has some advertising value. The 
trouble is that the advertising agent is 
“off soundings,” as the sailors say, the 
moment he swings into the stream. 
Ought he to assume that big commis- 
sions are a poultice for excessive 
charges? If he did he wouldn’t al- 
ways be right. The inconsistencies of 
commission rates are sometimes as 
great as the inconsistencies of rate 
cards. For downright stupidity give 
me a stupid editor. 

I do not expect to see the day when 
advertising agents will have disap- 
peared entirely, but I do look for the 
time, and that not very far off, when 
their number will be very largely de- 
creased and their relation to the ad- 
vertiser somewhat changed. 

Mr. Munsey’s contention that the 
advertising agent as at present work- 
ing often in effect serves two masters, 
is very true. The state of the busi- 
ness makes such a condition inevitable 
while ignorance reigns on one side 
(that of the business man) and uncer- 
tainty on the other. While the aver- 
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age man who wishes to advertise to- 
day is all at sea as to where, or when, 
or how to do it wisely, and when no 
one can positively say what the circu- 
lation and value of any advertising 
medium is, there is bound to be op- 
portunity and encouragement for just 
that kind of Ishmaelite work that Mr. 
Munsey complains of. But I can see 
how it is possible for an advertising 
agent to be of positive service to his 
client and also of great advantage to 
the publisher. 

I can see how, for an individual ora 
firm about to embark on an advertis- 
ing venture, there can be great help, 
great advantage, from the services of 
an individual or an agency skilled in 
the advertising business. The novice 
must guess or feel his way where the 
experienced man moves with certainty, 
and although there are secrets of cir- 
culation and questions of grade and 
issues of quality which are beyond the 
reach of any of us, the experienced 
man or the experienced men will make 
fewer blunders and mistakes than the 
man who has all of it to learn. 

The publication is helped by the 
new advertiser created. 

As a business proposition the pub- 
lisher can afford to pay for this new 
space-taker. It is worth something, 
too, for the printer-man to have his 
accounts guaranteed, his collections 
made, his bookkeeping done, as the 
advertising agent does them. They 
would be done just the same if no 
commissions were paid, but the pub- 
lisher can pay commissions without 
having to feel that he is a briber. 

I am certain there are agents to- 
day and agencies to-day that con- 
duct their business fairly, squarely 
and openly. They hide nothing 
from those they serve. If there were 
no commissions and all space were 
sold absolutely net, they would like it 
better. There is always a disquieting 
possibility in the explanation of vary- 
ing and often absurd commissions. 
But the commissions are paid just the 
same to all grades of sinners. It is 
the abuse of this matter that is the 
crying evil, and the ease with which it 
can be abused is astonishing. 

I look to see the time when there will 
be much less mystery about circulation 
than now, when there will be practi- 
cally no mystery, when the man who 
has publicity to sell can demonstrate 
the amount of it and the location of 
it, and when those who buy that pub- 


licity will consider not only what it is 
and where it is but the grade of it. 
In such a time advertising space will 
be bought and sold on something like 
a real basis of value. 

There never can be absolute certainty 
as to the reach and worth of a medium, 
but we can easily get out of the fog 
that surrounds so much of what is now 
done. In this ideal time my thought 
is that the sphere of the advertising 
agent will-largely be advisory and con- 
structive—perhaps with attention to 
details. If I, as the owner of a 
thing to be advertised, can know of a 
certainty that such a newspaper actu- 
ally circulates so much, that such a 
magazine actually prints editions of so 
many copies, and that these copies go 
into the hands of buyers, I have a 
large foundation on which to form a 
judgment of the value to me of any 
one or of all of them. 

But I believe that the sphere of the 
specialist is enlarging the world over. 
I believe that the man who is putting 
his best thought, his best energies and 
practically all his hours to methods of 
manufacture, for instance, has neither 
time nor opportunity, and very likely 
not the inclination, to look into adver- 
tising subjects as deeply and as care- 
fully.as he should for his own good if 
he means to be an advertiser. On the 
other hand, the man who studies mag- 
azines, who studies newspapers, who 
knows the work of the poster and of 
the car sign, who weighs the effects of 
methods upon the public and notes 
the responses that come from this 
way of presenting a case, and from 
that—I say I believe that such a per- 
son will become so skilled in matters 
of circulation, in matters of prepara- 
tion, in forms of appeal, in every feat- 
ure of demonstration as to make his 
services very valuable to the man who 
wishes to reach the public. I believe 
that this service can be made so valu- 
able that this would-be advertiser can 
well afford to pay liberally for the 
help this specialist will give him. I 
think he will be glad to pay for it. 

The trained man instinctively knows 
what is best to do in almost any case. 
If he does not know he thinks he 
knows, and confidence is a wonder- 
ful background under ali circum- 
stances. Experience will seem to 
have shown him that it is unwise to de 
certain things, that it is wise to do 
certain other things. It has cost him 
or his clients very likely a great deal 
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to bring this knowledge to him, but 
he has it, and if he can use it for other 
clients it saves them that cost. 

Now I believe this movement that 
Mr. Munsey has set on foot by his 
action in regard to commissions on.all 
the publications of his house is the 
beginning of arevolution. I do not 
look for a quick overturn of present 
methods or of existing conditions, but 
I am confident that what Mr. Munsey 
has undertaken for himself will be suc- 
cessful there, and I feel that the in- 
fluence of his example, the consistency 
of nearly all that is significant in his 
position, will have an effect on other 
publications. It will tend to clear the 
way. It will tend to crystalize ina di- 
rection of more positiveness—a de- 
mand for more positive information in 
regard to circulation—and so make an 
end of the operation of such adver- 
tising agents as do little more than 
watch for crumbs from what we might 
call the table of the legitimate field. 

It does not follow, as I see it, that 
the producer and the consumer are to 
come so much more closely together 
than they now are, but it will put them 
on a different footing. ’ 


W. D. BOYCE MAKES COMMENTS. 


There is no question but that the 
general advertising agent is here to 
stay. He must live. Who is going 
to pay for his services? Whoreceives 
the most direct cash benefit from his 
existence and his toil—the advertiser or 
the publisher? Who created the ad- 
vertising agent—the publisher or the 
advertiser? Who is responsible for 
the general advertising agent? Gen- 
tlemen, as a publisher, I say we aré 
responsible. If the advertising agent 
was the agent of the advertiser, in case 
of failure of the advertising agent the 
advertiser would be obliged to pay the 
publisher, whereas the contrary is true. 

Let us go back over thirty-five years, 
to the time when the papers of this coun- 
try were published from the editorial 
room, not edited from the counting- 
room; when circulations were small 
and papers few; when there were few 
general and no mail-order advertisers ; 
when the advertiser was obliged to 
send traveling men over the country 
to make contracts. 

The first advertising agent sustained 
almost the same relationship to the 
publisher and advertiser that the “ spe- 
cial agent” does to-day, only the gen- 
eral advertising agent then, as now, 


received a commission from the papers 
on the business placed instead of a 
salary. 

The first general advertising agent 
went to some advertiser and said: “A 
number of publishers have agreed to 
let me represent them in order to in- 
crease the amount of business they may 
receive and decrease the cost to you, 
so that you may use more space.” 
From a comparative standpoint the 
results have been satisfactory to the 
publisher as well as to the advertiser. 
The continued growth and expansion 
of the general agency as a necessary 
integral part of the publishing and ad- 
vertising business proves that the prin- 
ciple was correct. 

The advertising agency of to-day is 
the creator of new business, the con- 
verter of men to the advertising prac- 
tice, and the publisher gets the results 
of this proselyting work. Without the 
general advertising agents there would 
not be in existence one-half the gen- 
eral advertisers there are to-day. The 
percentage of loss to the publisher in 
dealing direct with general advertisers 
is several times greater than when 
dealing through an established agency. 
The general agent in order to secure 
himself against loss must not only see 
that thé copy is right and the adver- 
tiser prepared to take care of the busi 
ness, but above all he must select only 
such mediums as will from his previous 
experience pay the advertiser. The 
agent who would use papers he had a 
reasonable doubt about would be work- 
ing against the interests of the pub- 
lishers, because he would be risking 
the future business life of the adver- 
tiser, for when an advertiser fails to 
make money the whole publishing 
fraternity suffers. Considering the 
many risks the agencies take in build- 
ing up new customers, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the whole business, the fact 
that they pay the publisher whether 
they receive their pay or not, entitles 
them to a commission from the pub- 
lisher for guaranteeing the account. 

When general advertising was lim- 
ited almost exclusively to the patent 
medicine business, long-time contracts 
were the rule, but now since the mail- 
order business, which requires many 
changes in copy and _ plans, furnishes 
the major part of the genera! advertis- 
ing, the expense to the publisher in 
soliciting and handling this one-time 
business is three times the commission 
allowed the agencies, 
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I have been asked to suggest a few 
general rules for the recognition of 
new advertising agents. This matter 
should be treated as a common every 
day business proposition by the pub- 
lisher. Temporary-gain and personal 
friendship should be left out of the 
question. 

Ist. The candidate for recognition 
should be able to show sufficient capi- 
tal and backing to engage in the busi- 
ness. No one is entitled to recogni- 
tion of whom you must ask “cash in 
advance.” 

2nd. He must have personal experi- 
ence in the advertising agency busi- 
ness, or he will ruin some new or old 
advertiser, and the publishers will be 
the losers. 

3d. He must show that he has some 
business ready to place when recog- 
nized or he becomes a competitor who 
will cut rates and weaken the business 
of the established concerns. 

4th. No man should ever be recog- 
nized again who has made a failure in 
the business, because he has demon- 
strated the fact that he is either dishon- 
est or incapable. A man who beats the 
publishers will cheat the advertisers. 

Why does the advertiser have so 
much confidence in the agency ? I be- 
lieve that the chief reason is-that the 
advertiser knows that the agency ap- 
preciates the fact that his customer 
must make money or he will soon lose 
his advertiser and the commission will 
be at anend. The advertiser has many 
opportunities to judge theagency. He 
receives his advice. He profits by the 
experience of the agency. Nearly all 
agencies now employ adwriters and 
artists whose services are free to their 
customers. Many advertisers pass up- 
on and prepare their copy from day to 
day to suit their present need. It 
would be an endless task for them to 
deal with each paper separately. They 
would have to run an agency of their 
own. The publishers, in order to fa- 
cilitate and enlarge the volume of 
their business, are willing to pay for 
this through the commission allowed 
the agency. The agencies will not 
place business, no difference what rate 
is made, except where they have the 
experience of previous results to guide 
them. 

The advertising agent being in a 
position to secure confidential infor- 
mation, frequently extends credit to 
his customers, when the publisher 
with his limited information should 
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not take the risk. Many a weak ad- 
vertiser has become a strong, healthy 
and extensive customer, and the pub- 
lishers have been the gainers thereby. 

Since the advertising agency has 
demonstrated its usefulness few new 
advertisers place their business direct. 
i can not recall a single large concern 
that has sprung up in the last dozen 
years, or an old one that was sleeping 
and came to life again, that does not 
do its business through an agency. All 
the mail-order houses, which now con- 
stitute over one-half the general busi- 
ness, use the agencies exclusively, also 
such marked proprietary successes as 
Pinkham’s, Paine’s Celery Compound, 
Cascarets, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, Postum Cereal, Dr. Slocum’s 
Consumption Cure, Cheney Medicine 
Company, and practically all success- 
ful general advertisers use the agen- 
cies almost exclusively. 

There are nearly one hundred agen- 
cies placing business to-day, and three- 
fourths of all the general business is 
placed through them. Mr. Munsey 
says: “ More light has been thrown 
on the theory and science of advertis- 
ing in the last half dozen years than in 
all the years that preceded them, and 
as advertisers are beginning to under- 
stand the theme better, they constant- 
ly use larger space with better results.” 
I would add that the advertising agen- 
cies are responsible in the greatest de- 
gree for the condition that makes the 
statement true. 

Mr. Munsey says: “It is easier to 
lose money in advertising than to 
make it and the novice is pretty sure 
to lose it, unless he employs the serv- 
ices of men experienced in the busi- 
ness. To the new advertiser the value 
of the advertising agent can scarcely 
be overestimated.” ‘The publisher fur- 
nishes free to the new beginner just 
such services by allowing the agency 
a commission.- A publisher is not a 


good counselor for a new beginner. 
He would recommend his own paper. 
The agency would only recommend 
such papers as it believed would pay. 
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“NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE.” 
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- 
890,600 
Copies of 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 









For December are 
now being printed to 
supply the demand. 






Nearly 600,000 go 
to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers; the rest are 
sold through the news- 
dealers—and are not 
returnable. 









The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOME MISTAKES OF ADVER- 
TISERS. 


One of the most frequent mistakes 
of advertisers is a failure to readjust 
in their minds the value of publica- 
tions as mediums. Ahost of papers 
secure advertising patronage not on 
account of their present worth, but be- 
cause of past greatness or value, which 
in many cases has dwindled down to 
almost absolute worthlessness, so far 
as ability to render adequate service to 
the advertiser at a fair price is con- 
cerned. If the advertisers were in the 
habit of keeping their eyes open, how- 
ever, and noting which periodicals ap- 
peared to retrograde in circulation, 
these publications would lose a large 
amount of advertising, resulting most 
probably in a reduction of rates. This 
would tend to bring the circulation 
and ‘the rate more on a parity, which 
would benefit the buyer of space great, 
ly. A long time will elapse, however, 
before the majority of space users will 
think for themselves; certain period- 
icals secure good reputations as medi- 
ums in the heyday of their popularity, 
and retain these reputations as a bait 
to lure advertising long after their erst- 
while greatness has departed. The 
new advertiser, hearing of these pub- 
lications, patronizes them, to the exclu- 
sion of others which may have become 
much more valuable in the interval. 

Another mistake which many adver- 
tisers fall into is to make a fetich either 
of quantity or of quality. The man 
who worships quality ignores quantity 
altogether, while, on the other hand, he 
who bows down to quantity is apt to 
run after big circulations without any 
reference as to whether the people to 
whom he 4s appealing are people 
out of whom customers can be made. 
Of course,.one is as wrong as the 
other. The correct way to proceed is 
to settle in one’s mind the class de- 
sired to be reached, and then strive 
to reach as many of that class as possi- 
ble—in other words, a sensible combi- 
nation of quality and quantity. Quality 
without quantity is of absolutely no use 
to any advertiser, no matter how select 
his intended clientele ; quantity with- 
out quality is of very little more value. 

And -that brings me to a common 
error as to the meaning of the words 
“ quality cf circulation.” Most people 
appear to believe that “quality of cir- 
culation ” implies a circulation among 
those well supplied with this world’s 
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goods. It means nothing of the kine 
The phrase is entirely relative. The 
best “ quality of circulation” for the 
advertiser of a five-cent patent medi- 
cine would be that circulating among 
what philosophers are fond of calling 
the -hoi polloi—the common people; 
the best “ quality of circulation” for a 
$1,200 piano would undoubtedly lie 
among a totally different class. When 
therefore an advertising medium boasts 
of its “ quality of circulation ” without 
qualifying the phrase, it is reaily mak- 
ing itself ridiculous, because what is 
good quality for one man is the very 
reverse to another. 

A lack of system, of a definite plan 
or aim is one of the mistakes into 
which many new advertisers fall. They 
become enthusiastic, dash off an ad- 
vertisement, set aside an appropriation 
and start in. If, at this juncture, they 
were asked to define just what they 
were attempting, they would be sur- 
prised to discover how little they knew 
of their ultimate aim. Naturally ad- 
vertising so conducted fails of its pur- 
pose, and the experimenter is added to 
the army of those who know that ad- 
vertising doesn’t pay. Every advertis- 
er should have a definite aim in view 
and a definite plan ; this plan he should 
not modify except in details, until its 
worthlessness has been made apparent. 
Otherwise he will be at the mercy of 
every plausible suggestion that crosses 
his path. Such suggestions he should 
not discard without consideration, but 
he ought. not to adopt them in lieu of 
his own plans unless he is firmly con- 
vinced that they are far superior. 
While an open mind, responsive to the 
ideas of others, is as requisite to ad- 
vertising success as it is in other fields, 
the advertiser should not allow him- 
self to be wafted, feather-like, by every 
suggestion that is broached. Consider 
it for what it is worth, and if it isn't 
worth anything consign it to deserved 
oblivion. The ideas that are worth 
anything are few.—Fame. 


_a 
To.MERELY say, *‘ John Jones, druggist,” is 
impressionless, because the man in search of a 
druggist stops at the first store he comes to. 
He reads “ Tn Jones, druggist,”’ and thinks, 
“‘ Well, so is Bill Smith, druggist, and here he 
is right near me.” But suppose there is an epi- 
demic or some condition of the weather preva- 
lent which calls into demand some particular 
drug, let the druggist call attention to that con- 
dition in a semi-scientific manner, and in a 
readable article weave in his ideas about reme- 
dies and specifics, and the result will be that 
the reader will say, ““Now, that man knows 
what he is talking about! I’ll stop in and see 
him,”—Chicago Caxton Caveat, 
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We would like to place your 


advertising in daily papers. 


It is probable that we shall se- 
cure for you better service and more 
for the money than you are getting. 

We can only convince you of 

this by a trial. 

When you want a good adver- 
tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 


The Geo. P. Rowell 
Advertising Agency, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


| 
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WATER AND ADVERTISING. 
By Fred H. Clifford. 


Walter I. Brown, collector of water 
taxes for the city of Bangor, Maine, 
is a persistent advertiser—and a good 
advertiser, too. At first thought one 
wouldn’t think water—the ordinary 


SAVE (0 per on Water 

cent Rates now 
due. After July 20, you pay 
TEN PER CENT more—so be 


Save money ON WATER 


Office open evenings from 7 to 10. 
WALTER I. BROWN.......Collector. 


every-day kind of stuff that some folks 
use to wash in and a few use to drink— 
was worth a great deal of newspaper 
publicity, especially when said publici- 
ty has to be paid for at regular news- 
paper advertising rates. 

But Collector Brown says his little 
ads do pay; that they do bring in the 
people. And Collector Brown is in a 
position to know best about it. 

Bangor water dues are collected 
quarterly—in January, April, July and 
October. Some of the water takers 
can remember from quarter to quarter 
when the tax is due and pay promptly. 
Others, blessed with shorter memory, 
must see the official notice that is 
printed each quarter in the city dailies 
before they realize another three 
months have slipped by and there’s 
another call for cash at the water col- 
lector’s office. 

But there is a third great class—the 


HURRY IN 


and pay your Water dues. Re- 
member, 10 per cent. is added 
to regular rates after. Oct 20, so 
water gets more costly if you're . 
tardy. 


Evening office  W.L Brown, 


hours, 7 to 10, COLLECTOR. 

























biggest of them all—that must be re- 
minded daily of their indebtedness to 
the city for water service or they would 
never pay up. And it was to hurry this 
huge class along that led Collector 
Brown to begin his unique advertising 
a few years ago 


On or about the Ist of January, 
April, July and October, the collector 
has his first water-tax-must-be-paid 
notice printed in the city papers. This 
is the regular official notice, and is al- 
lowed to run about two weeks. Then 
the collector inserts one of his “hurry 
up ” ads; reminds the city’s slow debt- 
ors that they will have to pay ten per 
cent more than regular rates if they do 
not interview the collector before the 
20th of the month; and opens his 
office evenings for the accommodation 
of those who find it inconvenient to 
call during the daytime. 

The accompanying ads are some of 
Collector Brown’s latest. The one on 
“Water and~ Gold” was used soon 
after the expose of the Lubec sea 
water gold scheme. It caused com- 
ment, and probably set many a pair of 
tardy feet toward City Hall before the 
ten per cent advance in rates came on. 

Collector Brown occupies a novel 
position as advertiser. He seems to 
be all alone as an up-to-date dealer in 


WATER---GOLD. 


Bongorians can get more gold out of Pe- 
“obscot river water by paying their water 
dves now than by any other process. The 
10 per. cent rate increase after Oct. 0 is 
\Just so much added expense. Avoid it~ 





eave gold. 
Bvening office Ww. I. BROWN, 
hours, 7 to 10. Collector. 





good river water. Other collectors of 
other city water services may run the 
usual formal notices—there’s nothing 
the least bit remarkable about them. 
But it is very probable that Collector 
Brown is the only one of them all who 
dips into the modern kind of advertis- 
ing; who keeps persistently at it, quar- 
ter after quarter, and who finds that it 
brings results and really pays. 


—- +o — 
WIDE FIELD COVERED. 
McClure’s Magazine for November con- 
tains 476 different advertisements occupying 
154 pages, which the publishers classify as fol- 


lows : 

PAGES 
Books and publications.........--++...+++ 30% 
Wearing apparel............-.seeseeeeee 21% 
Typewniter’s and office supplies......... 14 
Proprictary articles. .....:ccccscceccocece 13 
Cameras, games, etC.....0..ssccceeceees 11% 
Food Products SS EE 10% 
Soap and toilet preparations............. 9% 
Jewelry, silverware, €tC.......ccseceeees 9 
Mantels, heaters, etc......+....eeeeeeees 8% 
Musical instruments 6% 
Travel ..... umsaetbneesee é ; 
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THE NEW YORK 


DAILY 


.lribune. 


REACHED A 
HIGH-WATER MARK 
IN CIRCULATION 











of 


106,000 Copies 


during the political campaign of 1898. 


THE TRIBUNE appears absolutely to be helped in circulation 
by the reductions in price, and the intense competition of, the 
freaky, sensational and cheap press. Its clientele, known to all 
men to be the best in the city for an advertiser, and, so far as 
human judgment can go, absolutely impregnable, gains ground 
with the popular discontent over the hysterics and eccentricities 
of other newspapers, and continues to make THE TRIBUNE an 
advertising medium of sterling value. 


It reaches the people 
who have the pocket-books. 


THE TRIBUNE remains one of the most profitable mediums 
(and the cheapest, when returns are considered) for the use of 
merchants of merit, financiers, and all who have a good article 
to sell. It pays to advertise a good thing in the best medium. 


THE TRIBUNE. 
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HARLEM ADVERTISING. 
By A. S. Moffat. 


That portion of New York City 
commonly known as Harlem is the 
section situated north of Central Park 
between 110th street and the Harlem 
River. This section is in every sense 
as much a distinct local community as 
Brooklyn. It is separated from the 
large shopping and business centers 
below the Park by a section on each 
side of the park about two miles in 
extent, where little or no business is 
done save that done by small retail 
stores. It is little known that there 
are more people living in Harlem than 
in any city in the State, with the ex- 
ception of the Borough of Brooklyn. 
All this population can and should 
have its wants supplied by the retail 
storesin its midst. One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street is the central cross- 
town business street and contains 
many business houses larger than any 
to be found in any of the interior 
cities of the State, while First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Lexington and Madison 
avenues on the east, and Lenox, Sev- 
enth and Eighth avenues on the west 
are crowded with both large and small 
retail stores. And yet in all this vast 
territory, so thickly populated, there is 
not a single publication with a circula- 
tion large enough to cover a one-hun- 
dredth part of it. The only mediums 
which the Harlem merchant has in 
which to advertise his business are the 
large down-town dailies. For years the 
business men of Harlem have com- 
plained bitterly of the high rates 
charged by the down-town newspapers 
for space. The publishers reply that 
the rates are not out of proportion to 
the circulation furnished, and the Har- 
lem merchants retort that while that 
may be true, three-quarters of the cir- 
culation is of no possible use to them, 
and they object to being compelled to 
buy that which they can not use in 
order to avail themselves of but a 
small portion of the entire circulation. 
To this the publishers reply that it 
would be unfair discrimination to sell 
space to a Harlem merchant at a less 
rate than that charged a down-town 
merchant. A PRINTERS’ INK repre- 
sentative made inquiries of several of 
the leading business houses of Har- 
lem recently with the following result : 

Mr. Nathan Lemlein, of the Guar- 
antee Clothing Company, 127th street 
and Third avenue, said: “Iam glad 
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PRINTERS’ INK has taken up this sub- 
ject. The Harlem merchant is always 
striving to hold up-town the trade 
which is his by ri, at of location. He 
can not expect to draw trade from 
much below 11oth street either east or 
west, much less can he hope to secure 
trade from Brooklyn, Jersey City or 
Staten Island, yet to reach the buyers 
of our large local community he must 
enter the columns of the down-town 
dailies which cover these and other 
sections at a rate which is practically 
prohibitory to him. I will admit that 
the rate asked is low enough for the 
circulation furnished, but three-quar- 
ters of this circulation is of no possi- 
ble benefit to us. As compared with 
the bigstores of down town, which are 
patronized from all sections, far and 
near, the rate charged us is about four 
times that charged our competitors 
down town. I will venture the asser- 
tion without fear of contradiction, that 
if the daily papers of this city would 
make a rate for the retail merchants 
of Harlem, for exclusive Harlem cir- 
culation, which will be pro rata to that 
now charged for their entire circula- 
tion, that ten, yes, twenty times the 
amount of money now paid them by 
Harlem merchants will be steadily 
flowing into their coffers. Nine-tenths 
of the vast sum annually expended by 
Harlem merchants, both large and 
small, in postal cards, circulars, bill- 
boards and other methods would be 
placed with them. We occupy a po- 
sition which is peculiar; Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and other localities have 
their local papers which cover the 
field, and their rates are in proportion to 
the circulation furnished, but the Har- 
lem merchant has no such medium.” 
Mr. Bernheim, of Bernheim & Co., 
clothiers, 125th street and Third av- 
enue, said: “ Yes, I am, and always 
have been, an earnest pleader for a re- 
duced rate to Harlem retail merchants 
for exclusive Harlem circulation. I 
understand the plan of making a pro 
rata rate for a specified local section is 
in practice in Chicago and is a success. 
I have no hesitancy inssaying that dou- 
ble the amount I expend in circulars, 
postal cards and other methods I 
should put into newspaper space if I 
could do so at a fair rate for the circu- 
lation which would be of use to me.” 
Mr. D. M. Williams, of the depart- 
ment store corner of 125th street and 
Third avenue, said: “If the Little 
Schoolmaster can touch the hearts of 
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the publishers of the dailies it will be 
doing a great good in more ways than 
one. We are extensive advertisers, but 
the amount we annually expend would 
be largely increased if we could reach 
our customers at a rate pro rata with 
the circulation which is of use to us. 
I have advocated this policy for years.” 
Mr. Atmore L. Baggot, the largest 
shoe dealer of Harlem, said: “I ama 
large advertiser, but my money is all 
expended in the various methods used 
to place advertising matter in the 
hands of our local trade, and not a 
cent is paid to the dailies, because I 
firmly believe nine-tenths of the circu- 
lation they furnish us is of no value. 
We have a local buying community of 
half a million of people. It may seem 
an extravagant assertion, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that we have more 
people to get in touch with than there 
are in the entire city of Boston and all 
its suburbs, and we don’t have to go 
below r1oth street to find them. When 
the publishers of the down-town dai- 
lies wake up to the fact that they are 
every year throwing away thousands 
upon thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business by reason of their unjust pol- 
icy of charging us for circulation which 
we can not possibly use, and consent 
to give us a pro rata rate for that 
which we can use, they will have dis- 
covered a veritable Klondike of adver- 
tising business at their very doors.” 
Mr. Reisenberg, of Messrs. H. C. F. 
Koch & Co., of 125th street, the largest 
department store up town, an establish- 
ment employing about 800 people, said : 
“ We are probably the largest advertis- 
ers in Harlem, but we appreciate the 
difficulty under which we labor in ad- 
vertising our business through the daily 
papers because of the comparatively 
high rate we must pay. No business 
house of Harlem which patronizes the 
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down-town dailies uses their.space to 
anything like the extent it would if the 
rate was in proportion to the circula- 
tion which is of use to it, and scores 
of them who do not advertise now 
would do so under a change of rate 
for a special Harlem circulation. I 
sincerely hope PRINTERS’ INK will use 
its best efforts to bring it about.” 

Mr. Lane, of Messrs. M. C. Spencer 
& Co., the second largest department 
store in Harlem, said: “Oh, yes, a 
pro rata rate for a Harlem circulation 
is all right, and I wish we had it, but I 
suppose we will never get it. Bargain 
hunting has got to be a craze of late 
years, and it is a singular thing, but 
nevertheless true, that there are thou- 
sands. of shoppers who travel down- 
town every day to secure bargains who 
pass by stores in Harlem where the 
same goods can be purchased just as 
low as elsewhere. I sincerely wish we 
could tell those people so through the 
medium of the daily press at a rate in 
proportion to the circulation which is 
distributed in Harlem. I am afraid 
even then that Harlem merchants 
would have to tell some ‘ whoppers’ 
in our announcements to induce them 
to buy in Harlem.” 


THE CONSUMER. 

The consumer is the person who needs edu- 
cating; reach the consumer and you include 
the dealer ; but you may advertise to the dealer 
until doomsday, and the consumer will know 
you not. Tra e-paper advertising is good ad- 
vertising (rightly done in the right trade pa- 
pers), but a million ape mouths water for 
the good things of life, and could be taught to 
ask for them and thus pooch ns a trade no rival 
could cut into, Every successful proprietary 
article now on the market has been oe 9 so by 
advertising to the consumer.—Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. 
++ 

* Younc man,” said the minister to the heed- 
less sinner, “have you ever thought on your 
future life?”” “Yes, a great deal, and I can 
not make up my mind between Puerto Rico 
and the Philipp:nes. "—~ Kansas City Star. 
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ADVERTISEMENT PRUNING. 


“Boil it down,” the universal de- 
mand of a busy age, applies as readily 
in advertisement writing as it does in 
other spheres. The things that de- 
mand one’s attention are now so 
numerous that, unless the gist of the 
subject is given at once, the whole mat- 
ter may be passed by in favor of anoth- 
er where the desired conditions prevail. 

The tendency of most people who 
try to write is to be prolix. In no 
field is this failing more apparent than 
in the preparation of advertisements. 
The neophyte adwriter, full of the 
merits of the article he is offering, 
piles adjective upon adjective, uncon- 
scious of the fact that a wise restraint 
in the use of qualifying words would 
make the thing advertised seem far 
more desirable to his readers. The 
profusion of adjectives cloys the taste 
and appetite in the same way as a pro- 
fusion of dietetic sweets produces feel- 
ings akin to nausea. On the other 


hand, seizing on a single, salient merit . 


of the article, and burning that point 
into the public mind, is the acme of 
good advertising. To produce such 
an effect frequently requires considera- 
ble pruning, but it is worth the trouble. 
Adverbs that qualify adjectives can 
be almost cut out of advertisements 
without affecting the impression pro- 
duced. “ This excellent coat at $4.98 ” 
is, if anything, far more effective than 
“this ~ery excellent coat at $4.98.” 
Qualifying words like good, fine, su- 
perb, are usually weakened by the ad- 
dition of “very,” which seems to 
create an impression of hyperbole. 
The word, it may be observed in pass- 
ing, could be eliminated from the En- 
glish language almost without loss. 
Redundancies or repetitions are an- 
other failing that the novice easily falls 
into. He repeats himself with a per- 
sistency worthy of a better cause. 
Practically the same things are said 
several times in the same announce- 
ment, simply because the writer had 
not the discernment to see that he was 
repeating himself. “Ihave the cheap- 
est groceries in town” is stronger 
than “I have thecheapest groceries in 
town, and if you are after cheapness 
you should visit me,” because the man 
who is “after cheapness” will cer- 
tainly go to the grocer who sells his 
commodities at the lowest price. “ We 
guarantee to suit you and send you 
away satisfied” is rather a redundancy, 
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because if you suit the lady, you will 
certainly send her away satisfied. Of 
course such matters appear rather 
trivial; but, after all, space is valuable, 
and clearness is a great desideratum. 

It is a good plan, when preparing a 
business announcement, to write down 
everything that comes to mind in ex- 
actly the manner in which it has oc- 
curred to one, and then afterward whip 
it into shape with the pruning pencil. 
The excellent advertisements which 
one sees were most of them prepared 
in this way: “ When I start out to 
write out an ad,” said one of the lead- 
ing adwriters recently to me, “my dif- 
ficulty is how to begin. Somehow, I 
seem to start so far away from the gist 
of the subject. But in some way after 
I have written several minutes I seem 
to get nearer to the heart of the topic, 
and then I say to myself, ‘here I get 
off.’ My next move is to prune out 
everything I have written to this 
point, and then proceed from now 
on.” New advertisement writers find 
this difficulty of beginning very real. 
It is this difficulty of beginning that 
makes them very prolix in the intro- 
ductions to their announcements. 

The things on which the pruning 
pencil should be used are introduc- 
tions (the lack of which would make 
many a poor ad a good one), adjectives 
and adverbs (like “very ”) that qualify 
adjectives. The effort to prune down 
an advertisement is an excellent men- 
tal discipline. He who would develop 
his skill at it should practice by prun- 
ing down articles he finds in the news- 
papers and magazines. Here the writ- 
ing is apt to be rather loose and prolix, 
thus offering a good practice field for 
essays in condensation.—Fame. 


- 
AN ADVERTISING DODGE. 

English fashion papers are fond of coming 
out now and then wh s stirring article upon 
new ways for women to dress their hair. The 
articles are always illustrated, and graphically 
There are sketches of the head before and after 
doing, with diagrams showing just how it is 
done. Often the articles go so far as to declare 
that the style set forth is the great and only 
wy of wearing your hair. A scrutiny of sev- 
eral of these articles soon reveals their excuse 
for being. In nearly every instance they are 
merely a form of advertising dodge, whereby 
some newly invented pin, or comb, or skewer, 
without which the particular coiffure described 
could not be achieved, is exploited.—J. Y. 
Evening Sun, 


QUITE SOUND. 
A genuine aristocracy 
Of practical utility 
Is, paying cash for all you get. 
is is the true no-bill-ity. 
—Judge. 
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SanFranciscoBulletin 


The Daily Average 
during 1898 has been 


34:227 


nd 


The Daily 
Average for Oct. 


was 
30,830 


wae Guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Company. 





No other evening newspaper on the 
Pacific Coast proves one-half 


the BuLLETIN’Ss circulation. 








BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN QUANTITY. 








Further information MR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 
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IN CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
CIRCLES. 


Mr. George French contributes to a 
recent issue of Mewspaperdom (New 
York) an interesting letter on Chicago 
advertising matters, from which the 
extracts that follow are taken: 

Not much more than a year ago I 
believed that Chicago, so far as adver- 
tising went, meant Charles H. Fuller 
and Lord & Thomas, and it did. 
Manager Palmer, of the New York 
Journal, used to tell me that Chicago 
was the best city in the country to let 
alone. He wouldn’t say anything like 
that now, because the /Journal is get- 
ting a large volume of business from 
Chicago, where it is regarded as the 
journalistic salt of the earth. 

Chicago is not the Chicago of a year 
ago, much less the Chicago of two, 
three or five years ago. One has only to 
consider the wonderful recuperation of 
the agricultural West to realize that 
Chicago must now be, as it is, a per- 
fect hive of profitable trade and in- 
dustry, and a most prolific incubator of 
new enterprises, particularly such as 
count upon the patronage of farmers. 

No Eastern city knows anything 
about the extent of the line of busi- 
ness in Chicago known as “mail-order” 
business. There is a little of it in 
New York, less in Boston and Phila- 
celphia. In Chicago there are hun- 
dreds of concerns known only through 
their advertising in the great mail-order 
periodicals, which are in turn prac- 
tically unknown to readers of newspa- 
pers and magazines. They have great 
circulations, and get big rates for their 
advertising space, but are never seen 
in populous portions of the country. 
The handling of this mail-order busi- 
ness is a large element in the agency 
business of Chicago. Every agency 
caters for it, even J. Walter Thompson, 
and there are many that have no other 
business. I met a solicitor for a mail- 
order paper published in Boston, an 
old-time acquaintance, wio told me he 
would devote not less than six weeks 
to seeing mail-order advertisers in Chi- 
cago, and he was doubtful about being 
able to cover the field properly in that 
time. This gives one a fair idea of the 
extent of business in Chicago. I do 





not dare express an opinion about its 
legitimacy. That is another question, 
and the United States postal authori- 
ties may be relied upon to look after it. 

Chicago agencies handle “ foreign ” 
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business chiefly, as the Chicago news- 
papers pay no commission on local 
business. A few local accounts are 
found in agencies upon a salary basis. 
The bulk of the business runs about in 
this order: mail-order business, patent 
medicines and proprietary articles (in- 
cluding whisky, beer, malt products, 
etc.), legitimate merchandise (such as 
watches, soaps, shoes, clothing and ar- 
ticles sold through the trade), and a 
few miscellaneous lines (such as music, 
publications, etc.). 

Of the principal agencies, that of 
Charles H. Fuller has made the most 
notable gains. Three years ago: Mr. 
Fuller was obliged to ask his creditors 
for an extension of time onaccount of 
real estate investments which the ex- 
tremely dull times had damaged. He 
put himself in the hands of a committee 
of publishers, and nearly all of his cred- 
itors agreed to give him ninety days’ 
time on new business, and await his 
convenience on old accounts. He has 
paid up the greater proportion of his 
old indebtedness, has promptly met all 
new obligations at maturity, and has 
steadily built up the business of his 
agency, until the knowing ones say it is 
the largest in the West. He has cer- 
tainly made a splendid fight, and is en- 
titled to great credit for the courage, 
persistency and hard work he has put 
into it. He is blessed with a splendid 
corps of assistants—executives and so- 
licitors—who have not only stood loy- 
ally by him, but have partaken of the 
earnest spirit of their chief. The sav- 
ing and building up of this agency 
form one of those rare episodes in the 
advertising business that tend to 
strengthen one’s faith in the human 
nature affiliated with that line. 

No other great agency in Chicago 
demands special mention, so far as in- 
creased business is concerned. The 
Fuller agency is about the only one that 
has escaped loss by reason of some 
one opening for himself. Mr. J. L. 
Stack left Lord & Thomas, and took 
eight gilt-edged accounts with him; 
Major Theodore P. Roberts left J. 
Walter Thompson, taking the big busi- 
ness of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Mr. E. 
H. Clark broke away from Nelson 
Chesman & Co., and the Von Mohl, 
Physicians’ Institute, Institute Medical 
Association, Mabe] E. Rush, and 
others, business went with him. Of 
the new agencies that of J. L. Stack 
is the most important. Mr. Stack 
has eight large accounts, and says he 











will not extend his business. Each 
client guarantees a minimum expend- 
iture for the year and checks his 
own business. Mr. Stack receives no 
publications in his office, and his force 
consists of an executive assistant, a 
stenographer and an office boy. He 
certifies to his clients the orders he has 
placed; the client enters, upon the 
same voucher, deductions on account 
of omissions, etc., and pays the bal- 
ance by check to Mr. Stack, who set- 
tles with the publishers. Mr. Stack has 
a commission upon the net expendit- 
ures of his clients, they getting the 
benefit of all discounts and commis- 
sions allowed by publishers. Among 
Mr. Stack’s lines are three big railroad 
systems, a whisky distillery and three 
large soap manufacturers. 

I haven’t room to speak of Chicago 
newspapers and newspaper men as I 
would like to do, but must mention the 
newest, brightest and most particular 
star, dropped into the Chicago swirl 
from one of the twin cities of Minne- 
sota—Gerald Pierce, of the Zimes- 
Herald. He is one of those rare hap- 
penings, a genius in the business office. 
When Gerald smiles, peace reigns; 
when he lets his merry glance encoun- 
ter a reluctant advertiser’s eye, reluc- 
tance vanishes ; when he launches bolts 
from his anecdote magazine, orders 
and contracts are signed, quickly, read- 
ily, happily. Fooling aside, Mr. Pierce 
has made a most happy hit on the 
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Times-Herald. His delightful person- 
ality, combined with a very shrewd 
business wit, has been made to count 
heavily for the paper. He took a lead- 
ing part in bringing the morning pa- 
pers on to the 2-cent rate, and all his 
contemporaries bless him for it. He is, 
I believe, the only important new per- 
sonal element in the business end of 
Chicago journalism. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING. 

The publisher of an independent paper in 
New York State is this year soliciting political 
advertising from candidates and campaign 
committees. He stipulates only that the mat- 
ter shall be unobjectionable, and asks for it his 
regular rate for reading notices—s cents a line. 
It would seem that such a plan for addressing 
voters and advancing claims for their fran- 
chises would appeal strongly to astute cam- 
paign gers and candidates for office. The 
money expended for circulars, which are wide- 
ly distributed and little read, would buy con- 
siderable publicity and carry directly to those 
voters vulnerable t> argument the arguments 
the appeals and the assertions now confide 
to the mails. In so far as expense is con- 
cerned, it is certain that a campaign of educa- 
tion carried on along these lines would be far 
more productive of votes than the circular and 
mented « methods in vogue to-day, and far less 
expensive.—Newspaperdom. 

—_——_+o>—__——. 








ADVERTISEMENTS represent goods. The 
more accurately they represent them, the better 
advertisements they are. Advertising which 
misrepresents, either by exaggeration or by in- 
adequacy, is bad advertising. The nearer an 


. advertisement can get to the plain ;naked truth, 


the more likely it is to be profitable. Newspa- 
per men understand that unreliability in the 
matter of news is worse than no news at all. 
Advertisers are learning the same lesson. They 
have been long in learning it, and the tuition 
has been very expensive.—A dwriter. 
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FLAKED RICE METHODS. 


Mr. Fred S. Clark, advertising man- 
ager of the American Rice Food and 
Manufacturing Company of New York, 
which manufactures and advertises 
a product called “Flaked Rice,” re- 
cently told the Little Schoo!master 
the following interesting story of his 
introduction methods: 

“Having tried a number of things 
ineffectually, and getting myself into a 
nice state of nervous trepidation, I 
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that what she may say Carries more 
distinctly and farther. 

“Now do you guess the scheme? 
Well, I’ll amplify. We had fourteen 
of these figures constructed, and six 
months ago began an active campaign 
with them. It seems strange that 
PRINTERS’ INK hasn’t told the story 
already, for local papers all the way 
from Utica to Cleveland teemed with 
it from time to time. 

“We started in Utica, and have 
taken in every town of 25,000 or over, 
from there to Cleveland, thor- 





CooK’s 


Flaked Rice 


To Prepare ; 


Pour on asmuch 
boiling water 
(salted to taste) 
aS the rice flakes 
will absorb, then 
serve with sugar 








and milk. 
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Needs No Cooking. 


healthiest food. 
Recommended 
by Doctors, 


Large 
Package 


ALL GROCERS. 
The Ideal Summer Food. 


oughly introducing our goods 
everywhere. 

“Inside of each of these fig- 
ures is a phonograph. We 
make arrangements with the 
desired storekeeper and he ar- 
ranges his show window as 
strikingly and pleasingly as 
possible, ‘ Miss Flake Rice,’ as 
she is called, conspicuously 
holding the center. In walks 
a customer and is naturally 
drawn to the window. Do 
you know that ‘Miss Flake 
Rice’ is so deceptive that three 
people out of four believe her 
to be flesh and blood? As the 
customer nears the figure an in- 
structed clerk presses a button, 
whereupon Miss Rice says, in a 
very insinuating and unctuous 
manner: ‘Good morning. Have 
you heard of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice?) Then she follows up 
with a short discourse on the 
merits of Cook’s Breakfast 
Food, but breaks it off to add, 
‘Wait a moment and I'll sing 
for you.’ Then ensue some of 
the latest songs of the day, for 
we add a new record to ‘ Miss 
Flake Rice’s’ repertoire every 
24 hours. 

“After the concert Miss 
Rice resumes her talk upon 


The 








struck it. I had the wooden figure of 
an attractive woman constructed. I 
made that figure as life-like and se- 
ductive as I could. Even tothe mi- 
nutest details it should possess allure- 
ment and chic. 

“As she is presented to-day, she is 
young, life-like and beautiful—her 
features not tooinsipid. She is dressed 
elegantly, and her pose is natural. . In 
one hand she holds a beautiful silver 
horn, and in the other she bears a 
package of our ‘Flaked Rice.’ The 
horn acts as a speaking trumpet, so 


the Breakfast Food, telling how easily 
it is prepared, its price, that the goods 
are to be had from a nearby counter, 
and similar relevant matter. 

“ But its finest stroke—well nigh ir- 
resistible—is the last, when it says in 
a coaxing tone, ‘Now, don’t leave 
without buying a package.’ 

“The whole entertainment has been 
gotten up with good judgment, we be- 
lieve, and we are inclined to think we 
have weighed so well what to say, 
when to say it, and at what length and 
in what way, that we would not know 











how to make any change to advantage. 
We started the scheme, as stated, six 
months ago. We always manage to 
select the most desirable store in each 
town. We announce our coming duly 
in the papers, and during the course 
of our stay manage to figue sufficient 
cuiiosity to make every man, woman 
and child desire to hear at least the 
singing. We've interwoven our story 
so cleverly that the hearer feels as if 
he is underpaying us in buying a box. 

“Our idea is to strike a hard blow. 
We do not believe in diffusing our en- 
ergies, so we expend all our available 
strength on one spot. We stay at 
least one week in each place, and in 
others three and four weeks, as war- 
ranted. We go into all of the papers 
of each place practically, but, besides 
this, all of the papers give us a free 
advertisement because of the inherent 
interest of the story. Thus you see 
we live up to our idea—rather hitting 
our adversary one blow than giving 
him a few love taps. : 

“After leaving a town, and having 
secured the customers we desire, we 
scatter lithographic signs over the ter- 
ritory as well as we can, give the deal- 
ers tin shelf strips (beauties, too) and 
waterproof paper signs, also for out- 
door display. We have throughout 
been very successful in the matter of 
securing reading notices. 

“Our policy of hammering at the 
local consumer has acted advantage- 
ously otherwise, too, for it invariably 
has flattered the big dealers to handle 
our goods, and just as surely forced 
the smaller ones to buy them. 

“ Another thing. Our goods are not 
new ones, and have been in the market 
quite awhile—long enough at least to 
have been subject to the usual sad ex- 
perience from which other meritorious 
breadstuffs suffer. The first success- 
ful result of the seller of these is to 
stock up the dealer. But unless he is 
continually after the dealer his goods re- 
main on the shelves and become fly- 
blown and stale. Our present course 
has resulted in a two-fold benefit. It 
has not only moved this stock, which 
was growing stale, but it has pigued 
the consumer’s curiosity to the extent of 
making him try Flaked Rice. Where- 


upon he has found it good, and there is 
no consequent fear, to put it slangily, 
that there’ll be any more flies on it. 

“ As regards our automatic girls and 
the genuine article I would say we have 
14 automatons and 10 live girls at the 
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same work—demonstrating. The 14 
have sold within a tested period nearly 
twice as much asthe ten. And youcan 
figure out the fact that the automaton 
does not cost one-tenth as much. 

“Other advantages of Miss Flake 
Rice are: The excellence of the ex- 
hibit forces a good-humored reception 
of all we wish totell. You don’t know 
how many people come to see the show, 
not once or twice, but a dozen times 
and more. And the children just 
clamor to be introduced to it! 

“ Having tried it successfully on the 
smaller cities and larger towns, we are 
going to tackle this city, and we have 
no fears of the ultimate result. We 
shall stick to four inches, single column. 
It allows me to emphatically say the 
three things I desire to impress—the 
name of the goods, the picture of the 
package and the price. As for our 
mediums in this city, my great belief 
is in the daily newspaper—and I shall 
stick to that at least. Later on I am 
going into the magazines and make 
much out-of-door display. But this 
only in connection with the papers, for 
I shall stick to them throughout.” 


AN UNDERTAKER’S BOOKLET. 
This booklet should be printed in black ink on 
good white paper,witha — cover—pearl gray, 
perhaps. There could Ro question about 
its good taste. There should be nothing fu- 
nereal, or ghastly, or melancholy about it; 
neither should it be frivolous or smart. In the 
introductory it would refer briefly to the in- 
evitable end of humanity, but it would not ex- 
ae any hypocritical, ready-made, “ fit any- 
y ” hopes that the reader might be spared 
for many years. It would speak of the desira- 
bility and advantage of having all the arrange- 
ments for a funeral in the hands of a competent 
director, who would see ig ver neg! | things 
were done and provided, leaving nothing to 
add to the cares of the bereaved family. It 
would speak of the feeling of security that 
would be theirs as a result of their confidence 
in the man in charge. It would also say some 
things about embalming—not in detail, you 
know ; those things are unpleasant ; but just a 
uiet, business-like talk that would convince 
the reader that we knew all about the business, 
and that it might all safely be left to us. The 
words “corpse ” and “remains” should be 
left out entirely; so should “‘ the deceased ” 
and all such. They have an unpleasant sound ; 
and this booklet should be so matter-of-tact, 
and sensible, without mawkishness or cheap 
sentiment, that those who read it would remem- 
ber it with a distinct sense of approval. And 
while it might not be heard from right away— 
perhaps no one would be “‘ dying for a chance ”’ 
to try our methods—yet it would pay, just as 
surely as booklets pay shoe dealers and coal 
dealers and other business men who use them.— 
The Advertising World, 





Everysopy reads the pap days, 
even to 2° pears: and the humblest. It is the 
only method by which the eyes of thousands of 
people can be caught at the 
Des Moines (Ja.) News. 





expense.— 
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MAIL-ORDER BUNCO GAMES. 


Few people know that addresses 
have value. At least three concerns 
here in New York are making fortunes 
in this queer industry—the gathering, 
sorting and rental or sale of names and 
locations. They come in by the thou- 
sand, they go out by the tens and 
sometimes hundreds of thousand. If 
you are promoting a certain kind of 
hair dye, for instance, or are floating 
some matrimonial scheme, you go to 
one of these address dealers and get 
from a thousand to half a million fresh 
names and addresses of people who 
are in need of hair dye or who are 
looking for wives or husbands, and the 
rest is left to the skill of the promoter. 

Where these addresses come from, 
and what induces people to give up 
their names and residences, is some- 
thing that baffles ordinary people ; but 
it must be remembered that out of the 
70,000,000 in America alone there is a 
liberal percentage of “good things” 
who are eager to bite on any sort of 
bait. For instance, last week the postal 
authorities found that one concern 
down in Broad street was receiving no 
less than 20,000 letters a day, each 
containing ten cents in silver or 
stamps. Inquiry led to the discovery 
that this firm had sent out over 1,000,- 
ooo letters appointing men and women 
agents for a certain kind of soap, and 
promising that if they sent ten cents 
and ten names of prominent people in 
their district they would receive a full 
agent’s outfit, which would enable 
them to make at least $20 a week. 
Another firm fell into the clutches of 
the Anti-Vice Society a week ago. 
Two young men of well-to-do parents 
in the West came to New York, 
bought 250,000 addresses of young 
men, sent each one a “sample” page 
of a certain questionable book, with the 
advice that for the sum of $5 cash the 
whole book would be sent sealed by 
express. It is a shocking comment- 
ary on the morals of the country to 
know that these two young men cleared 
the neat sum of $110,000 each before 
the authorities stopped the mails and 
the deluge of $5 bills. The young men 
are out on $2,000 bail now, and will 
probably get two years. 

Another scheme which worked suc- 
cessfully, and which was in every way 
legitimate, was the invention of a 
clever Chicago man. He got wind of 
the fact through a matrimonial paper 
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that there was a young lady with $40, 
ooo in Indiana, another in Michigan 
worth $20,000, and still another in 
Iowa worth $35,000, all of whom were 
desirous of finding husbands. The 
clever chap went to the first one, 
found her the ugliest fright he had 
ever seen, but got her affidavit to the 
fact that she wished a husband. The 
second one was a rare and beautiful 
blonde; and the reason why she had 
such a hard time to get a husband be- 
came soon patent—she was slightly 
touched in the upper story. The third 
was a fiery Titian blonde; and the 
reason why she could get no helpmeet 
was that she had the temper of a Xan- 
tippe ; and in her violent moods pro- 
ceeded to chop up pianos and furni- 
ture with a hatchet. However, armed 
with the three affidavits which made 
him safe from the charge of fraud, the 
young man went back to Chicago and 
spent $3,000 advertising these young 
ladies, giving a glowing description, 
and offering to send the addresses of the 
three to any one for 50 cents. He re- 
ceived 155,000 answers, clearing over 
$70,000,sending the addresses in each 
case, with the result that the three coun- 
try post-offices were simply snowed un- 
der with proposals of marriage. The Ti- 
tian-haired lady from Iowa soon don- 
ned her pistol belt and made for Chi- 
cago with the intention of blowing the 
matrimonial promoter’s head off, but 
luckily he had gotten the tip and fled. 
He is now retired on his income.—/. 
Y. Morning Telegraph. 


ES. 5 
ONE MERCHANT'S EXPERIENCE. 

A group of Bloomington business men were 
at the Windsor Hotel last evening discussing 
matters of general interest. Finally the sub- 
ject turned to advertising, and this is what one 
of the oldest men in the group said: 

“ During my eleven years’ experience adver- 
tising retail business, I have learned that it 
does not pay half as well to advertise any other 
way as it does to put your money in newspaper 
space. Some of you have spent your advertis- 
ing appropriations in programmes, menu cards 
schedules, time tables, guides, hotel registers, 
industrial books, wall hangers, wall charts and 
the like. And I will tell you frankly that you 
are next door to throwing your money away 
when you are susceptible to the blandishments 
in promoting patronage for such schemes. 

“ Cut off these leaks. Put your foot down 
firmly that not another dollar shall be diverted 
from the newspaper that goes into houses brist- 
ling with interest and intelligence. I have 
spent nearly 4,000 days studying means. meth- 
ods and media essential to profitable advertis- 
ing, and I am convinced the very best way is 
in the newspaper. Pin your faith to it firmly 
if you have anything to sell that the people 
want. Everybody who can read reads the 


newspaper and you can not reach so many peo- 
ple so cheaply by advertising in any other 
way.”—Bloemington (Ill.) Leader. 
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The Quantity of Advertising a Newspaper 
carries proves the Quality of ets Circulation. 


You may he deceived 


ina Newspapers Circulation as to Quantzty, 
but you can’t be deceived as to Qualety. You 
can measure it yourself, 


Advertising Record of the Minneapolis and St. 


Paul Dailies for Month of September: cons. incu. 
The Journal, 6 issues per week..........+..000- 900 Ii 
The Times, daily, and including its Sunday issues 876 O22 
The. Dispatch, 6 issues per week................ 806 Ol 
The Tribune, including its morning, evening and 

ke Pe ee eer ce eee 753 14 
The Pioneer Press, including daily and Sunday... 7O3 18 
The Globe, including its daily and Sunday....... 529 44 

From January 1, 1898, until October 1, 1898, 


Che Minneapolis 
Journal 


in its six issues per week beat the Times, Tribune, 
Pioneer Press and Globe, including their daily and 
Sunday issues, the following percentages : 














Journal exceeds Times... ....cecsccccecccccccsece 9 per cent 
- 7 TEUIBs 56000 owirs veececeveecees 18 per cent 
* wee A aa 37 per cent 
= SBR Peed Gee... cess ccccves 83 per cent 
" eee 28 ee 9 per cent 


NOTE—The above does not include free wants, which THe JournaL 


does not carry, but which some pai 


rs do, or city advertising, which is car- 


ried at about one-third commercial rates, and which THe Journat will not 


accept, 








For advertising rates, etc., apply to 

R. A. CRAIG, 
In Charge of Foreign Advertising, 
87 Washington St., Chicago, — 


41 Times Bullding, New York. 
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CERTIFICATES OF CIRCULATION. 

“‘An Advertiser” writes to the London 
Figaro (which has lately been questioning— 
on no ground whatever, so far as we can see— 
the published figures relating to the sale of the 
various Harmsworth publications) pointing out 
that certificates of circulation frequently deal 
with gross and not net quantities, and that “ the 
proprietors apparently know of no such things 
as returns, free list, or advertisers’ copies.” 
He adds that the waste from such newspaper 
offices is to be bought by the ton. Probably it 
is. When a newspaper whose circulation ina 
week runs into millions is distributed amongst 
thousands of agencies throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, it is quite —_ to 
make up even a ton of returns without being 
very long about it. 

And what, after all, does a ton of returns rep- 
resent in the case of such a paper as, say, the 
Daily Mail, Taking the weight of one copy 
to be two ounces, we arrive at eight copies to 
the pound, 896 to the hundred-weight, and 
17,920 to the ton! Assumea ton to be returned 
out of every million copies sold, and we have 
two per cent of the entire issue unsold. For 
aught we know the Dailw Mail returns may 
average a ton per day, in which case the pro- 
portion of unsolds would be raised to four per 
cent. What advertiser would be likely to com- 
plain even if he knew all about it? 

We are not attempting to argue that a certifi- 
cate of actual sale is not a = thing. The 
publisher who adopts it puts himself in a very 
strong and altogether unassailable position. 
But it is easy to exaggerate the alleged unsatis- 
factoriness of the certificate of circulation only, 
and to overlook the fact that when very large 
figures are being dealt with, it is the advertiser 
who is getting the advantage over and over 
again, as compared with his association with 
other journals in which he is paying, it may be 
half the amount, and getting, it may also be, 
less than one-tenth of the publicity. ething, 
meanwhile, is certain, and advertisers may be 
quite at their ease about it There is no news- 
paper publisher in the United Kingdom who 
prints extra papers for the sake of assisting his 
claims to “ circulation.”” With the vision of 
the month’s paper bill always before his eyes— 
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and every publisher knows what that means— 
his anxiety is all the other way. He can not 
afford to print too few copies, but he takes 
care, so far as constant oversight and close cal- 
culation can in any way assist him, not to con- 
tinuously print too many.—Zondon Edition 
Printers’ Ink. 


———_- +> 
BILLBOARDS NOT UNSIGHTLY. 

The claim that the streets or roads in which 
the billboards appear are defaced by them can 
not be allowed, and, in fact, it isan easy mat- 
ter to show the immense improvement which 
has taken place within a decade. The general 
appearance of the boards and the orderly ar- 
rangement and tasteful display made by bill- 

osters everywhere, and particularly in the 
arger cities, must be noticed by the most care- 
less observer. The solidly constructed and neat- 
ly mad. fences which have been built around 
the vacant spaces and empty lots are a vast im- 
provement over the ramshackle affairs which 
inclosed these same places before, and they are 
now kept by the billposters in a condition 
which is pleasing to the eye and ornamental to 
the street. The billposters themselves would 
be the first to desire and to do anything which 
would make the display more attractive and 
beautiful, and they are working constantly to 
that end. If there is any fault to be found at 
all with the business of billposting it may be in 
the extension of the display in some places be- 
ome the normal limit. When a second row of 

oards is built over the natural fence running 
— the street it looks top heavy and is un- 
sightly. The value of the advertising is conse- 
quently diminished and the street correspond- 
ingly disfligueed.—A rt in Advertising. 


“‘T Hapa strange dream the other night,” 
said the Major. 

“ What was it? ” asked the Young Thing. 

“*T went to heaven, and as an old newspaper 
man, was interested in their journal up there. 
It was a miserable thing; not a well-written 
story in it, and I told St. Peter so.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He said, ‘It’s not our fault. We never 
get any good reporters up here.’ ”’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 
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PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH—WHY DON’T THEY? 
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These Letters Need no Comment ! 


Menagnslffien WON NiieYork: sor rshri 














The New York Tines, 
New York City, 
Gentlemen: 
Please accept our congratulations upoh the wonderfud 
increase ip the sales of THE NEW YORK TIMES within the last week, As 
you, of course, know, there has been e steady gain ip our order to you 


Since Monday, and now it is owtr three times what it was last week, 





with the probability qf s still greater increase in the succeeding 
days. 

We, of course, anticipated that the reauction in price of THE 
TIMES would result in an increase of circulation, Dut we were greatly 
sUrprisea at the striking gains that have beef made. Every newsdealer 
Served ty us reports increased demand for THE TIMES, and in many 


insvences the orders have increased- five end even ten-fold. 





Very truly yours, 


ye Su 





THE BROOKLYN NEws COMPANY, & 
194 & 196 FULTON STREET, ° 
MMephone Cull, 1118 Brooklyn. Buccklyn, 10/18/98) 


Pypisher The New York Times; 
Park Row, New York City-y 
My dear Sir:- 

We are gratified at the growth in 
cirevlation of The Mew York Timeg during the last week, Our orders 
heave increased 400%, and the gain contimes, |. From eyery One of our 
500 news-stands, an increased sale is reported, and. many newsdealers 
report selling out their entire supply of New York Times. 

We are trying to kecp up With ‘the demand) 
as promptly as possivle. and trust that your facilities are such as 
to insure us an early delivery of our supplies.) 

Yours truly, 


THE BRQOKLYN NEWS ANY. 


ao 


THE NEW YORK TIMES-ON: CENT 
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THE COMPOSITOR’S LAN- 
GUAGE. 


By Andrew Merkel. 


“ EXTENDED.”—This is a line ot 
24-point De Vinne: 


Charge the 


This is a line of 24-point De Vinne 
Extended : 


Beautiful 


In the extended face the letters 
have just had a good square meal. 
Do you see the difference? 

“ LOWER-CASE.”—AIll small let- 
ters are known to the compositor as 
lower-case, because the case contain- 
ing them is (when setting type) situ- 
ated below the case containing the 
capital letters. Every letter in this 
definition, not a capital letter, is “low- 
er-case.” 

“ UPPER-CASE.”—AIll capital let- 
ters are known to the compositor as 
upper-case, because the case contain- 
ing them is (when setting type) situ- 
ated above the case containing the 
small letters. 

“ WRONG-FONT.”—It sometimes 
happens that a careless compositor 
throws a letter of one face into the 
compartment designed for the same 
letter of another face. This error is 
very often not discovered until a proof 
has been taken. It is then marked 
“w. f.” in the proof, meaning “ wrong- 
font,” and the error is then easily cor- 
rected. Can you see the wrong-font 
letter in these lines ? 

“SOLID.”—By looking closely at 
the lines given below it will be seen 
that the “L” in St. Louis in the third 
line touches the “p” in the word “ ex- 
perience ” in the second line. This is 
positive proof that these three lines 
have nothing between them—in other 
words, they are set “solid.” 


$15 TO $35 a week and expenses paid men 
to sell cigars on time; experience unneces- 
sary. W.L. Kline Co. , St. Louis, Mo. 


“LEADED.”—Said of type when 
between each two lines there is placed 
a thin strip of lead, not visible when 
printed. Leaded matter is always 
easier to read than solid, because the 
lines are not so close together. It 
materially increases the amount of 
space. This is leaded type: 

Washington, June 9.—The Government has 
paid in cash $215,500 for eight of the trans- 
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ports to be used for the expedition to the 
Philippines. The particular prices were: 
City of Australia, $20,000; City of 

“STRAIGHT MATTER.”—If an 
article has no cuts, italics or display 
type in it (thus necessitating very little 
trouble on the part of the compositor), 
it is called straight matter. The edi- 
torials in PRINTERS’ INK are straight 
matter. The articles by Charles Aus- 
tin Bates, for instance, are not, be- 
cause they frequently contain ads. 

“FOLLOW STYLE.”—These 
words mean that the compositor must 
follow the arrangement of an adver- 
tisement down to the smallest detail, 
using the same type as shown in the 
copy. If he has not the same type at 
hand, it is permissible to use a type as 
near like the copy as possible. 

“BODY OF AD.”’—This means 
that portion of the ad not in display 
type. In the ad, given below, the por- 
tions of the ad marked “X” are the 
body of the ad: 


Christian Alliance 


PUBLISHING CO. 





South Nyack, N. Y. 
Have establish Col Departmen: 
and will make arrangement with any ot 
our friends wh: to sell our books and 
can afford to 


Cash Orders of $5 
“FLUSH.”—This means that the 
first letter of the first word of a line 
shall start at the extreme left-hand 
corner. For example, these are flush 
lines: 
Live One Hundred Years ! 
Drink Pure Water aerated with sterilized air 
aaa only absolutely pure water—and you 
This is a line that is not flush: 
WEST INDIES. 
“RULE.”—A thin piece of brass 
which prints a straight or curved line, 
These are rules: 








“INDENT.”—When a word starts 
a little to the right of the succeeding 
line it is said to be indented. The 
line commencing a paragraph is al- 
ways indented, thus : 


Brooks came from Jamaica. Althou; 
thirty-three years old, the hard se 
has seen has turned his hair white. 


mone 
ice he 
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“HANGING INDENTION.”—It 
is almost an impossibility to define 
this without using technical terms. 
Here is a sample of hanging inden- 
tion : 

Twenty-seven Men Escaped 
in a Launch and Landed 
on Shore Safely. 

“ STONE-PROOF.”—In all print- 
ing offices there are stone tables. 
When a proof is wanted in a hu 
the type is placed on the stone in such 
a manner that the lines will not be- 
come disarranged. The type is then 
inked. The dry side of a piece of 
slightly dampened paper is then gently 
laid on the type. On top of this is 
placed a block of wood, the side next 
the type being covered with flannel or 
leather. A few gentle strokes with a 
wooden mallet on the block produce a 
fair impression. 
to be a little smutty. This is a stone 
proof : 
0290DWV9DV9ND990VI/I]ITIDWOD 


Politital parties differ as to 
what material a dollar should 
9 be made of. One party wants 

to make ‘money out of gold. 
Another party wants to make 
money out of silver. If you 
were to question the owners of 
the copper mines up in North- 
ern Michigan they’d probably 
tell you that copper would be 
the best material in the world 
to make money out of (and 
they’d wink the other eye.) 
We've got an idea that lumber 
is a pretty good thing tomake 
money out of—at least that is 
‘what we are making money 
out of ourselves—Some folks @ 
say we can’t do it and self % 
lumber and building material 6 
a 


Kc 
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at such low prices—but’ they 
don’t know 


The Robinson-Gage 
Lumber Co. 


DOD OD 0D]SD9DWID99DVIH]’D0DDWIND IDIOIOD OD > 
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“PRESS-PROOF.”—This is a re- 
production of a cut or type printed on 


A stone proof is apt- 


25 
a press. Printers usually charge for 
press proofs. This is a press proof: 
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Political parties differ as to 
what material a dollar should 
be made of. One party wants 
to make money out of gold. 
Another party wants to make 
money out of silver. If you 
were to question the owners of 
the copper mines up in North- 
ern Michigan they’d probably 
tell you that copper would be 
the best material in the world 
to make money out of (and 
they’d wink the other eye.) 
We've got an idea that lumber 
is a pretty good thing to make 
money out of—at least that is 
what we are making money 
out of ourselves—Some folks 
say we can’t do it and sell 
lumber and building material 
at such low prices—but’ they 
don’t know : 


The Robinson-Gage 
Lumber Co. 
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“ GALLEY.”—A flat piece of brass, 
closed on three sides. The type is 
temporarily placed in this receptacle 
by the compositor. When the galley 
is full of type, a stick is laid along one 
side of the type, so that the letters will 
not fall down. The stick is then 
firmly wedged fast by means of small 
pieces of wood, called “quoins.” A 
proof can then be taken of the type, 
without the trouble of locking it on a 
press. 

“ CAPS.”—These are capital letters, 
called “caps” by the compositor: 

CAP LINE. 

These are “small caps”: 

SMALL CAP LINE. 

It will be noticed that the small 
caps look smaller in size than the caps. 
The size of the type is the same. The 
face of the small cap is smaller than 
the face of the cap. 

“ BREVIER.”—A size of type much 
used in newspapers published in towns 
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of 20,000and under. PRINTERS’ INK’s 
editorial type is Brevier. 

Under the new system of type 
sizes, this size is known as “ 8-point.” 

“PICA.”—A size of type much 
used in advertisements where absolute 
legibility and distinctiveness are re- 
quired. The lines below are Pica: 


job office—even in the 
better offices—is not the 
kind that meets the pecul- 


iar needs of the 


Under the new system of naming 
type sizes, this size is known as “ I2- 

int.” 

“LONG-PRIMER.”—A size of type 
often used for books and booklets. 
Occasionally used for the editorial 
column of newspapers. This type has 
been indorsed by German scientists 
for use in school books, as it can be 





read for a long time without fatigue. - 


- The lines given below are Long Primer 
lines: 

in the better offices—is not the 
kind that meets the peculiar 
needs of the advertiser. Not 
only are the special types that 
her equires wanting, but the 

The new system of naming type 
sizes calls Long Primer “ 10-point.” 

“PEARL.”—A size of type. The 
face of this type is so small as to be 
almost unreadable. 

The lines given below are Pearl 
lines : 

Pear! line. 

“ AGATE.”—A size of type. This 
size is used by many newspapers as a 
basis of measurement. 

The lines given below are agate 
lines : 
meets the peculiar needs of the advertiser. 
Not only are the special types that he re- 
quires wanting, but the ideas and the quick 


perception of the sort of effort that he is 
aiming at are not 1895 


Also called “ 5 4-point.” 

“NONPAREIL.”—A size of type 
that many metropolitan newspapers 
are set in. PRINTERS’ INK’s smaller 
type is Nonpareil. © 

Also known as “6-point,” under the 
new system of naming type sizes. 

“ SMALL PICA.”—A size of type 
often used for books and booklets. 
The lines given below are Small Pica 
lines : 
in other quarrels, there are 
amusing features, but to the 
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general reader the contro- 
versy seems unfortunate and 
is certainly wearisome. It is 
a greater misfortune that 


Also known as “11-point,” under the 
new system of naming type sizes. 

“PARAGON.”—A popular size of 
type for use in display lines in adver- 
tisements. The line given below is a 
Paragon size: 


The Kind of 


Also known as “ 20-point,” under the 
new system of naming type sizes. 

“TWO-LINE PICA.”—A size of 
type much used in display lines in ad- 
vertisements. The line given belowis 
a Two-line Pica size: 


THE Kindoft 


Also known as “ 24-point,” under the 
new system of naming type sizes. 

“GREAT PRIMER.”—A size of 
type often used for display lines in 
small advertisements. The line given 
below is a Great Primer size: 


THE Kind of typo 


Also known as “ 18-point,” under the 
new system of naming type sizes. 

“ ENGLISH.”—A size of type often 
used for display lines in small adver- 
tisements. The line given below is an 
English size: 

THE KIND of typo 18 
Also known as “ 14-point,” under the 
new system of naming type sizes. 

“ CONDENSED.”—The line given 
below is a face called “ Gothic” : 


The Kind 18 


This line is one of Gothic Con- 
densed: 


THE kino of typogra 


A condensed face is where the let- 
ters appear to be suffering from a lack 
of proper diet; they are thin ana 
scrawny. 

“DISPLAY TYPE.”—This is a 
line of display type: 


THE kind of 18 


No real definition that will hold can 
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be given of display type, because many 
foundries make display type which is 
almost like Roman. About the best 
way we can think of putting it is: 
“Display type is not Roman type.” 

“ROMAN TYPE.”—The lines of 
this definition are lines of “ Roman” 
type. No real definition can be given 
as to what constitutes Roman type, as 
the foundries make many fancy faces 
that are almost like Roman. The 
body of anewspaper or book is always 
printed in Roman type. Advertise- 
ments are set in fancy or display type, 
combined with Roman. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


Can a man have more than one 
trade-mark for the same line of goods? 
is a question which has been frequent- 
ly asked, but which has never been 
squarely decided. It has been argued 
that inasmuch as it is the office of the 
trade-mark to point out the source of 
origin of the article to which it is ap- 
plied, that to allow a manufacturer or 
dealer to use more than one distin- 
guishing mark for his goods of the 
same class breeds confusion and de- 
stroys the true office of the trade- 
mark. In Europe there is a distinc- 
tion made between marks of origin 
and marks of commerce. In France, 
for instance, we have the Marque de 
Fabrique and the Marque de Com- 
merce. The Marque de Fabrique 
would be known in this country as a 
“factory mark,” or mark of manufact- 
ure, ard would cover all the products 
of a certain factory or place of manu- 
facture, regardless of kind, order or 
class of goods. The Marque de Com- 
merce is analogous to our trade-mark, 
as we understand it, or to the mer- 
chandise marks of England, and is 
usually applied to a distinct class of 
goods. Of course it is well understood 
that the exigencies of commerce in 
many lines of business, especially those 
which are subject to changes of styles 
and fashions, have compelled the 
adoption of various marks to differenti- 
ate between the old and the new, and 
this applies more especially to articles 
of apparel and wear, such as collars, 
cuffs, neckwear, men’s and women’s 
garments, shoes and the like. In 
other lines, for instance, like cigars, 
manufactured tobacco, confectionery 
and perfumes, the desire for change 
manifested by the users and purchasers 
of the articles has compelled the man- 
ufacturers to dress up their packages 
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with new labels, new and attractive de- 
signs, and to which they apply new 
names or designations, according to 
the requirements of their business. 
We do not see any good reason why 
these different marks, brands or titles 
are not deserving of full and equal 
protection with the factory marks. 
It is, of course, very easy and very es- 
sential forthe manufacturer of a brand 
of whisky or wine or a proprietary 
medicine to adopt a single mark and 
stick to it faithfuily and loyally. 

Articles like Royal Baking Powder, 
Pears’ Soap, Scott’s Emulsion, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, Vin Mariana and other 
staple articles which are not supposed 
to change, but which on the contrary 
are represented to continue of the 
same grade and quality, and upon 
which enormous sums are spent for 
advertising purposes, are single marks 
which may well come under the head 
or designation of factory marks, and 
these never change, because a change 
would be a very disastrous action on 
the part of the owner, from a business 
point of view; but on the other hand 
there are many lines of business where 
advertising marks must of necessity be 
employed year im and year out for the 
purpose of meeting competition and 
attracting trade, and there seems to us 
to be no good or valid reason why 
these marks should not be protected. 
The question is an interesting one, 
and, as before stated, has never been 
squarely raised or passed upon by any 
of the courts, except indirectly ; and 
thus far a trade-mark which is not indi- 
cative of kind or quality, that is to 
say, which is not descriptive and which 
is originated by the owner whose use 
thereof is honest, has been invariably 
protected as against imitation, inva- 
sion or infringement, even though it be 
one of a large number of similar marks 
used by the same manufacturer at the 
same period to mark similar or sub- 
stantially similar articles. — Z7rade- 
Mark Record. 


———_—>——— 
RHYME AND REASON. 


There is a new song going the rounds of the 
press and it runs as follows: ‘‘ We don’t want 
to buy at your place, we don’t want to trade 
there any more; you'll be a you see 
us going in some other store. You can’t sell 
us any stale goods, we have opened wide our 
eyes ; we don’t want to trade at your store, be- 
cause you do not advertise.”"—West Plains 
(Mo.) Journal. 


po 


**HOW HAVE THE MIGHTY FALLEN.” 


A new eye-wash bears the legend : 
“* I came, eye-sore, I conquered.” 
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YE ADVERTISING EXPERT. 


“T think about the softest snap any 
one has in these degenerate days is 
that of the alleged expert adwriter,” 
said a friend the other day who had 
been looking over some of the leading 
trade journals. “I would like to work 
the same graft they are sticking to with 
such tenacity. They undoubtedly make 
a good thing out of it from the number 
of pages of ‘hints to advertisers’ and 
‘Practical Talks on Advertising,’ and 
that sort of thing which I see in the 
trade journals of the day. I am will- 
ing to grant sincerity of motive to these 
experts, and will allow that they prob- 
ably think that they are doing a lot of 
good in a world naughty with sins 
against the moral code of advertising. 
But I am inclined to doubt whether 
there is any advantage resulting to the 
men whom the editors of these journals 
think they are educating in right adver- 
tising thinking. To aman up atree it 
would seem that some of the dealers 
who are supposed to read, digest and 
apply some of these maxims of wisdom 
would manifest something of the kind 
in a scientific construction of the ads 
they run in their country papers. On 
the contrary, I do not believe that one 
in a thousand ever avails himself of 
any ideas derived from reading these 
dissertations on the science of effective 
use of printers’ink. It is my question- 
able fortune to run through a large 
number of country exchanges every 
week, and I must confess that I have 
failed to see any improvement in the 
construction of the ads therein, and 
the resources of the country job printer 
are still the ultimate criterion for the 
construction of the dealer’s ad. 

“The trouble seems to me to be 
that the dealer can not divine the dif: 
ference between the theory and con- 
crete instances. Occasionally an ad 
is seen that is a palpable imitation of 
some model that has been seen some- 
where, and the result is worse than as 
if the dealer had cut loose from in- 
struction and had followed his own 
crude ideas. You might as well ex- 
pect a man to always make use of a 
ready letter writer of the ‘Honored 
Sir’ variety in indicating his business 
letters, as to expect him to conform to 
the ready-made models of ads. 

“ Generally speaking, I believe it is 
safer to trust to the dealer to draw up 
his own ads in his own way. If he is 
alive he must have an individuality, 





and this will permeate his work. And 
after all, what is it that makes for suc- 
cess in business but the individuality 
of the business man? He can not 
adapt another man’s policy to the con- 
duct of his business without risking 
failure, for no two men will do ex- 
actly the same thing in the same way. 
If the retailer will but consider his own 
inclinations in getting his ads ready 
for the paper, nine times in ten he will 
get up something that will be good. 

“Tt seems to me that advertising is 
about the last thing in the world con- 
cerning which hard ard fast rules can 
be laid down. To confine the form of 
advertising inside the close fitting cor- 
set of critically approved construction 
is to emasculate it of all individuality, 
and if such a plan should receive uni- 
versal approval our papers would be 
an arid desert of scientific ads that no 
one would read. The trouble with 
most of these so-called ad experts is 
that they have been singularly success- 
ful in some instances with a peculiarly 
constructed ad which for the time be- 
ing happened to be an oddity and ef- 
fective, and immediately they conceive 
the idea that they have solved the 
crux of effectiveness and that condi- 
tions can not alter the value of their 
especial pet in form. 

“It seems to me that there are 
three things to be primarily consid- 
ered in advertising. First, the charac- 
ter of the goods to be advertised; sec- 
ondly, the medium; thirdly, the peo 
ple you desire to reach. The average 
country merchant is a dealer in a gen- 
eral line, and a wide scope is afforded 
him for the exercise of his talents in 
deciding what is the most fitting thing 
in his stock to push. The average 
country merchant has but little choice 
in mediums, as he is usually restricted 
to the columns of his town weekly. 
His clientele is always an extensive 
one, and if he disposes he can con- 
sider every man and woman in the 
community as a legitimate recipient of 
information from the space he elects 
to use in his paper. Manifestly it is 
impossible to construct an ‘ad’ that 
will appeal to every one, and it is 
equally impossible to write ‘ads’ for 
individuals. Hence he is reduced to 
the necessity of directing his ammuni- 
tion at the average of the community. 
His business experience will dictate 
to him what the average mark is on 
the intellectual thermometer of the 
vicinity, and his ‘ad’ must conform 
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as nearly as possible to that. It is 
conceivable that what would be ex- 
ecrable taste in one community would 
exactly fit the mentality of another, 
and of this the retailer himself is the 
only fit judge. 

“It follows from this as certainly as 
night the day that there is no safe and 
sure criterion by which to construct. 
The ‘ad’ that would appeal to the ap- 
probation of the ‘ ad’ critic would in all 
probability fail utterly in the average 
country paper, since the critic is a 
stickler for form and loses sight of 
the fact that it is after all the sub- 
stance of the ‘ad’ that is the essential 
thing. Millet’s Angelus is artistically 
perfect, yet the yokel will prefer a 
crude wood cut of the Johnstown dis- 
aster or a cheap chromo. In short, I 
believe, the ‘ad’ experts are inclined 
to shoot over the heads of their 
would-be beneficiaries. I do not dep- 
recate the work of education and the 
inculcation of better taste in ‘ad’ 
writing, but the principal thing is to 
always remember the class of people 
the advertiser must reach, and irre- 
spective of form and science keep 


within their intellectual range.”— 
Omaha Trade Exhibit. 
-o- 


WALKING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The number of men now regularly employed 
to carry placards and advertising symbols 
about the streets in this city is computed to be 
between 1,000 and 1,200. Wherever the people 
congregate most, and traffic and travel is thick- 
est, these queer conscripts are seen quietly pac- 
ing their appointed beats. Not only has the vo- 
cation of “ banner packer ”’ (the trade name for 
the craft) come to be a recognized means of 
livekihood, but its establishment has in turn 
created a new calling, that of the banner pack- 
er’s foreman—a functionary retained by em- 
ployers who have many men on the street, and 

nd a superintendent necessary to keep the 
signs moving in the right directions. The fore- 
man does not carry a banner. He merely wears 
a cap, lettered with the firm name, and makes 
the rounds of his district at irregular and un- 
expected intervals. Some firms have as many 
as twenty-five or thirty banner packers on the 
Streets at one time, their beats covering an ex- 
tended territory. Of this number onlya small 
proportion is to be depended on for regular 
daily service. The others enlist by fits and 
Starts, working only two or three days consecu- 
tively, or, may be, only one day or one hour at 
a time, leaving a gap in the ranks that must be 
filled. The foreman goes out into the high- 
ways and byways to rally reinforcements, get- 
ting new men here and there froma class whose 
integrity is usually a matter of doubt and un- 
certainty until it has been tested. Even the 
most promising type of banner packer, it is 
said, is liable to lapse on any sudden accession 
of prosperity, so the wary foreman, who is usu- 

ly a promoted banner packer, familiar with 
the ins and outs of his worid, extends as 
vigilant surveillance over his seemingly more 
worthy subalterns as over those whose natural 
incompetency for work is patent. Three ex- 
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plicit stipulations are laid down in the banner 
packer’s manual of conduct, namely, never to 
walk two together on the street ; never to keep 
the banner or sign out in the rain or in a wind 
that will injure it, and never to engage in jovial 
social converse with any person during working 
hours, least of all with one of his own frater- 
nity. Occasionally, however, in between times, 
and when the foreman’s attention is relaxed or 
diverted, two of the craft will be seen hobnob- 
bing together, oblivious for a time of their re- 
sponsibilities and enjoying the brief respite. 
Fifty cents a day and a meal or two is the aver- 
age compensation, and from 75 cents to $1 for 
those whose luncheons are not provided. Very 
seldom are the banners and working parapher- 
nalia kept at the employer’s place of business. 
If the shop or restaurant is at all pretentious or 
ambitious of good standing, the men and their 
trappings are kept out of sight, and a place is 
hired in a locality where rents are light, to 
serve as headquarters for the outdoor force and 
as storing place for their business equipment, 
The army, as a whole, is recruited from the 
ranks of a middle-aged and settled, if not a 
sober-going, constituency. Boys are employed 
as stop-gaps at times, but they are too prone to 
mischief to make available material. Moreover, 
they are not strong enough to carry the banner. 
Some few firms have lately dressed up women 
in light advertising gear—that is, with no tan- 
gible burden to carry outright but the brand of 
their calling, blazoned conspicuously on some 
detail of their attire or appurtenance. Half a 
dozen young women, dressed in brilliant plaid 

owns and wearing exaggerated sun bonnets, 
have been much in evidence during the last few 
days in certain busy parts of Broadway. Their 
sun bonnets and capes are decorated with let- 
ters announcing the virtues of a new patent 
medicine, which is described at greater length in 
the yellow handbills offered to passers-by. The 
brotherhood of banner packers is doubtless 
much distu-bed by this invasion of their field of 
work, but they may as well take it philosophic- 
ally asa sign of the times. All trades, from 
cobbling to watchmaking, now have their ban- 
ners abroad in the land, and the number of 
moving testimonials to the value of cough 
mixtures, nerve tonics and baking powders in- 
creases from day today. The cafes and restaur- 
ants, however, are in the lead, and the most 
glaringly attired retainers are enlisted in their 
service.—V. ¥. Evening Post. 

THE BITER BITTEN. 

It is always refreshing to hear of the biter 
being bit. A detective tells this story about a 
“* confidence man ”’ who gave the police a lot of 
trouble: One day the detective was in an 
auction room where “ fake ”’ jewelry was being 
sold. A lot of watches were offered—cheap, 
worthless affairs, but got up to look like gold. 
They were knocked down for $2.15 apiece, and 
the detective noted that they were bought by 
this confidence man. Two months later the 
detective met him and asked him what he had 
done with the watches. The scoundrel ex- 
plained his scheme. He had hired a room, put 
in a desk anda few chairs and made himself up 
to look like an old man. Then he inserted an 
advertisement in various papers, something 
like this: ‘‘ Found—A gold watch; Elgin 
works. Loser can have it by paying costs. 
Apply,” etc. Nearly every smart thief in town 
answered the advertisement, claimed the watch 
and paid ten dollars fur ‘‘costs.”” In two days 
he disposed of his entire stock in this way, and 
about 100 smart thieves were fuming over their 
loss.—Golden Days. 


5 TRUE. 
The illustration should be as easily read as 
the rest of the ad.— Profitable A dvertising. 
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IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
Epinporo, Pa., Nov. 12, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I intend to do what I can to have the $25,000 
postage paid on Printers’ Ink, because of the 
unjust decision of Wanamaker & Co., refund- 
ed. I expect to be among the thirty-three 
named in the forecast, and hope to be in class 
one. If you have facts in the case not included 
in retrospect and forecast, please send me such 
as are available, and let me know where | can 
see those you can not send. Yours very truly, 

J. A. Cooper. 

The facts can be found in the bound volumes 
of Printers’ Ink for the years 1892 and 1893, 
and these can be consulted at the Congression- 
al Library at Washington. 


a 
RESTITUTION RECOMMENDED. 

In the days when John Wanamaker was 
Postmaster-General his department pressed the 
screws savagely on Printers’ INK, a magazine 
for advertisers. Under a strained and errone- 
ous interpretation of the law, postage was in- 
creased until the publisher’s loss reached a 
total of $25,000. 

When fir. Wanamaker went out of office, 
his successor speedily restored PRINTERS’ INK 
toits rightful place and privilege in the mails, 
as a magazine; Lut the $25,000 of admitted 
overcharge has never been refunded. Restitu- 
tion can not be made except by the passage of 
a special bill in Congress. Such a bill has 
been introduced, but has been allowed to die 
amid the rush and swirl of larger measures, 

In order to vindicate themselves, the pub- 
lishers of Printers’ INK now offer $5,000 as 
premiums to editors who assist in forcing this 
matter on the attention of Congress, and will 
appropriate the other $20,000 to establish a pub- 
lic library wherever designated by the editor 
who most effectively aids. 

Without aspiring to any of the prize money, 
The Station Agent unhesitatingly indorses 
Printers’ Ink’s claim. The United States 
Government admits that it has been harassed, 
wronged and robbed. All jurists and theolo- 
gians hold that restitution should accompany 
such confession.. Had any other corporation 
been guilty of similar offense, it would be lia- 
ble for exemplary damages as well as for the 
sum originally extorted and misapplied. 

It is not a case that requires much investiga- 
tion by committee in either House or Senate. 
The bald facts establish the injustice that has 
been done. Uncle Sam can not afford to hold 
that $25,000 a day longer than is necessary for 
the formalities of restoring it.—C/leveland (O.) 
Railway Agent for November, 1898. 


AH EMPSTEAD SUGG ESTION. 


HempsTEAD, L. I., Nov. 10, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 





THE SOLE OBJECT OF 
ADVERTISING 

IS TO SELL THE GOODS. 
Will Yours? 





Advertisement writers should hang this sign 
in aconspicuous place. Read it before writing 
anad. Read itagain after writing anad. If 
they’ll all do that there will be more business 
and less fol-de-rol in the advertising of the 
future and less money wasted on it. 

W. A. Dawson. 


CrrcutaTion that is an unknown quantity is 
a difficult thing to value, and a good thing to 
let alone.— The New England Editor- 
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FROM THE STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
PIONEER. 
Office of 
Georce Kissam & Co., 
Street Car and Elevated R.R. Advertising, 
Main Floor, Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
253 Broadway, 
New York, Nov. 9, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read with interest the articles of 
Miss Gerry; the panoramic display and its 
possibilities for increased space in the cars has 
been presented to us by about eight or nine dif- 
ferent inventors in the last seven or eight years, 
along with numberless street car indicators. 
All of these schemes are practically worthless, 
though quite ingenious. The wire floor mat, 
with little white marbles in to form the letters, 
we had a sample of in our Boston office about 
six years ago, and we offered it to several 
large advertisers to place in a great many street 
cars. It is perhaps a little impolite to w.ite 
thus of Miss Gerry’s invention, as undoubted- 
ly her articles are presented in good faith, and 
we trust she will continue to and may yet put 
us all under great. obligations in the way of 
novelties for street car display. We note in 
the same issue the article on street car adver- 
tising in Brooklyn, written by Mr. Whitmire, 
in which he states that our firm charge from 
one to four cents per day. We have never 
charged four cents per day on any of our cars 
in the United Stntes for a single card, as that 
price is exorbitant. He is also slightly in error 
in the size of the spaces on the Brooklyn “ L.” 
road; they are 16 by 24 and 16 by 48 inches re- 
spectively. We were the pioneers of real ele- 
vated advertising in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, Gro. Kissam & Co. 


anal — 
CABATES—PROTEST. 
NOVEMBER 15, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In an editorial paragraph on page 44 of your 
issue of November 16, you say that the fact that 
I offered to make a design for PRINTERS’ INK 
without charge, provided my imprint were on it 
prominently, “‘ seems to prove that the adwriter 
believes such an imprint to be worth ten dollars 
to him, in spite of his assertions that it is 
utterly valueless.” 

I don’t know what adwriter said that an im- 
print in Printers’ Ink was utterly valueless. 
Whoever it was, was wrong. 

The particular imprint in question occupied 
the width of a column, and something more 
than one inch of space, so that at the regular 
rates of Printers’ Ink for display advertis- 
ing it was worth $7. I figure that in connec- 
tion with a design on a double page ad in the 
center of Printers’ INK such a space is worth 
$10 or more, and I am willing to pay that much 
for it at any time. { will be more than willing 
to make for nothing a design to occupy the two 
center pages of PrintTErRs’ Ink for any adver- 
tiser you may have, and to charge him simply 
for the cost of the engraving, at the rate of 
eight cents per square inch. 

An imprint in Printers’ Ink, which goes 
every week to the best advertisers in America, 
is worth something. The value of an imprint 
on a magazine advertisement is questionable— 
it is not worth paying for. Yours very truly, 

CHARLES AusTIN BATEs. 


“?-o 
LEARN THE WHY AND WHEREFORE. 

Merely copying what others do is not getting 
ideas for yourself. Try to learn how and why 
things are done this way or that. Then, and 
only then, will you be in a position to adapt 
similar ideas to your own use, and most likely 
to improve upon them.—Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York City. 
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IF YOU DON’T KNOW 


which road to take 


LOOK AT THE SIGNBOARD. 





than any other San Francisco daily. 





Home Subscribers constitute 
the great purchasing class. 
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QUIT PAYING high rates FOR 
CIRCULATION BURNED IN GARBAGE CREMATORIES 
and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 


W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 188 World Building, New York. 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
(for district west of Pittsburg). 
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THERE ARE OTHERS. 
WitmerttTeE, IIl., Nov. 5, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ INK of November 2 George 
P. Rowell is made to assert that Mr. T. C. 
Evans and Mr. James H. Bates are the only 
men now living who were conducting advertis- 
ing agencies at the time Mr. Evans’ advertis- 
ing agency was established, in March, 1865. 

Mr. Rowell is perhaps unaware that Charles 
F. Coburn and A. H. Taylor, who were in the 
advertising agency business in December, 1864, 
under the name of Cook, Coburn & Co., Chi- 
cago, are stil! alive and in full vigor of health. 

Although Mr. Coburn has been out of the 
business for fifteen years, the writer still con- 
tinues in the business in Chicago as an adver- 
tising man, or manager, a°d claims the longest 
experience in newspaper adv a of any one 
west of New York. Yours truly, 


AN ela 









P.S. Mr. Carlos A. Cook died about Oc- 
tober 1 of this year. 

THE IRISHMAN’ Ss REPLY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Nov. 1, 1898. 
_— of Printers’ Ink: 

I like to ask the ‘‘ every-day, hard-working 
people,” about what they think of advertising. 
A typical old Irishman stood at my side, on the 
street corner, the other day, waiting for a street 
car. ‘“‘—— Tobacco is the best,” I read from 
a sign tacked upon a fence across from where 
we stood. 

“ Sure, Oi don’t know about thot,” penaty 
returned the gentleman of the E merald Isle. 

“* But that’s what the sign says,’’ I replied. 

“ Vis ; but thot don’t mak aany diffoorence, 
he argued, 

“Then, Mike, you don’t believe in advertis- 
ing? » | ventured. 

‘Ah, mon,” he quickly replied, ‘‘ sure Oi 
do ; sure, we woouldn’t kna whot wuz in the 
coountry ‘if it wuzent fer that.” 

Ah, Mr. Editor, didn’t that utterance from 
that old Irishman’s lips strike the keynote? 
He surely made it plain that ‘all classes ”’ to- 
day depend upon the advertising columns as a 
means of learning ‘* what is in the country.” 

Geo. B. Forrest. 


——__+or 
TRY THE NEW YORK “ ee <i 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 14, 1898. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

When in doubt, write Printers’ Ink. This 
applies toall matters pertaining to advertising. 
I wish to know what publication to advertise in 
to reach dealers in bankrupt stocks of general 
merchandise. I want 5,000 packs of fortune tell- 
ing cards with printing on to give away with my 
advertisement in drug stores. These cards were 
on the market at ten cents per pack retail three 
years ago. To-day Ican not find them. Surely 
there must be some merchant who has a lot of 
them left over that would be glaa to sell them 
at a sacrifice. This is the merchant I desire to 
reach. Where can I advertise to reach him ? 

Very truly, MADAME PARKEE, 

Specialist: ” Suites 4and 5, Hotel Madison. 


PORES 
No one can guarantee the results of an ad; 
for once printed it never dies, and may bring re- 

turns years hence. — Electrical Review, 
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THE CRANKY MR. MANN. 
Liston Facts, Me., Nov. 13, 1898, 
Editor Newspaper Directory, New York: 
The Lisbon L£xferfrise inserts only local 
advertising, excluding foreign ads at any price. 
The Little Schoolmaster has been instrumental 
in bringing about this change—and there is 
money in it, too. No foreign advertiser can 
afford to advertise in a local weekly, and no 
local weekly can afford to run foreign ads—and 
live. We are glad Printers’ INK has taken 
the stand it has, and we believe the time is not 
far distant when country publishers will thank 
you for it. Yours very truly, 
Cuas. F. Mann, 
Manager the Lisbon £xterfrise. 


—- 
BILLBOARDS IN ’FRISCO. 

San Francisco would appear, judging from 
the following article from the Chronicle, to be 
a bad place for billposters : 

The Board of Supervisors has at length taken 
cognizance of the extension of a business which 
has rapidly developed into a public nuisance— 
that of the billposter, who erects high fences 
and covers them with staring posters which are 
often an offense to decency as well as good 
taste. It is now proposed to make those who 
carry on the business pay a license tax of one 
cent per square foot for every public sign main- 
tiined by them, and, unless undue influence is 
used, we may expect in the future to see this 
prosperous pursuit contributing to the revenue 
of the city. But the supervisors ought to go 
several steps further. The city is not so hard 
up fcr revenue that it needs to wink at nuisances 
in order to derive license fees. In addition to 
making the billposters pay for the privilege of 
marring the appearance of the city with unsight- 
ly signs, they should be restrained from erecting 
lofty and dangerous fences. In many parts of the 
city structures of this kind have been reared 
which will not withstand a moderately high 
wind. Pedestrians should not be subjected to 
the dariger of being buried under their ruins. 
This can be avoided by absolutely limiting the 
height of billposters’ signs to that of an ordi- 
nary fence, and it should be done. The bill- 
posters should also be rigorously compelled to 
remove the waste paper, instead of allowing it 
to blow about the streets. In many parts of 
town the pavements are littered with the filthy 
remnants of posters. This is offensive and 
should be abated at once. S@& too should the 
habit of allowing paste to be daubed on the 
sidewalks by careless workmen. This is fre- 
ge done, and often results in damage to 
the clothing of ladies. But, above all things, 
unseemly advertisements should be tabooed. 
Plenty of these are disfiguring the city, to the 
demoralization of children and people of ma- 
ture years. The supervisors have struck out a 
good line of reform, and the people will ap- 
plaud them if they carry it through. 


nes el 
GOOD ADVICE. 

Don’t expect the advertisement in the news- 
paper to work miracles. When you advertise 
a special sale of anything make the store look 
as though there was really something special 
taking place. Make a prominent displ lay of 
the »F advertised, and, if possible, have the 
prices marked in plain figures. Help the ad 
do its work,—Saginaw (Mich.) News. 

—_ +o —_—. 


NOT IN THE PRESCRIPTION. 

‘* What you want to do,” said the druggist, 
as he handed the old darkey the patent medi- 
cine, “is to take a dose of this after each 
meal.’ 

“Yes, Suh,” me the re ‘an’ now, will 
you please, Suh, tell me w iy. m gwine ter 
git de meals ? 4 tlanta Constitution. 
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WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION. 


With the November number the sub- 
scription price became $1 per year, 10 
cents a copy. 

Many new improvements have been 
inaugurated in the literary and artistic 
departments. 

Each number shows progress and ad- 
vancement over previous issues. 

As an advertising medium the Com- 
PANION is without a rival, both for regular 
and mail-order advertisers. ; 

Gives by far the most for the money. 

The absolute, bona fide circulation, 
exceeding 30,000 copies per issue, is 
bound to increase in the immediate future. 
The November issue exceeded 340,000 
copies. 

$1.75 a line, less for quantity. 

Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
108 Times Building. 1529 Marquette Building. 
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CORRECT. 

Advertisers must disabuse themselves of the 
old-time idea that a newspaper can increase 
the profits of their business without the most 

earty and intelligent co-operation on their 
part. Space, even in anewspaper like the Bee, 
as in a peculiar degree the requisites 

uantitative and qualitative circulation, 

on bang comparatively little return unless in- 
telligently filled by well-written ads, frequent- 
ly changed. Well-written ads will produce 
little results unless they offer good and timely 
goods at fair prices, and even then they only 
attract the possible purchaser to the store. 
Once there, it rests with the salesman, the 
goods and the price to makea sale, and the 
purchaser can be retained as a permanent cus- 
tomer only by good store management, which 
includes numerous things, such as good goods, 
reasonable prices, bright store, attractive win- 
dows, attentive salesmen, prompt waiting and 
fair treatment —Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

RD ci 

THE NEW JAPAN. 

Among our large list of customers may be 
mentioned: the Japan Government contract, 
amounting to more than four hundred thousand 
dollars, for advertising teas in this country.— 
E.F. Draper Advertising A gency Circular 
dated October 5, 1898. 





“or _- 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twotimesor more 
without display, 25centsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
9! CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
WoORrkK, Athens, Ga. 


cs or tragle pape per wanted, peste or half 
/ interest RT,” Printers’ Ink 


WE buy, rent and sell letters petteten to ‘eR 
PRESS |. ETTER KXCHANGE, Sta. E, N 
hee nt PLATES for 99. Cut prices. HAR- 
R ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
_— RFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col.. $1; larger, 10c. 
in. ARC EN SAVING CO., Youngs- 


WOMAN’S 














tows ‘Ohio. 


NV AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
clean goods; —y.~ profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building, ( Shicago, Il. 


W ae. buy a mo. or semi-mo. or take a posi- 
7 with 2 substantial pybiic ation. Ad- 
W. C. H.,” care Printers’ I 


1 fon nape Parties answering adv. 
Oct. 19 p! > peas write again. Letters miscar- 
ried. ‘* PARKER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


fag photo-engraving zy and zine etchings of the 

hoenix Engraving Co., of Buffalo, are all 
right in — and price. Try them with your 
next o 


WV ANTED—Case of bad health that R'I-P*A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMIC AL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testim onials. 


QTAMPS wanted —U. 8. Postage and Inland Rev- 

‘ enue stamps bought at a small ne 

0” uantity. Write or call. CHAS. WEIL & 
nkers and Brokers, 421 Broadw Ay N. 


V ;ANTED -—A competent adwriter can secure 

interest in general adwriting business for 
small cash eae $2,000 yearly income guaran 
teed to good mai H. H. P.,” 601 Orie Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DVERTISEMENT solicitor, reliable, efficient, 
successfully represe nting one house past 
dozen years, wants sgiditional ccaneeiiee for 
much unoccupied time. ‘“ WOKKER,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


KE XPERIENCED, energetic newspaper man 

‘4 wishes to associate himself with, or acquire 

controlling interest of, a good weekly or month- 

ly panticeton, Address, with full particulars, 
FRANKLIN,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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00 qpvaaene Cotch Phrases and 
b] Ideas. A little book that will pay 
for itself eve: ‘time it is opened. Price 50 cents 
—or we will tell you how to get it free if you ask. 
ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, O. 


WANT position as advertising manager ; have 
considerable experience with large advertis- 
ers; am now employed by the oldest addressing 
agency. See ulars at interview or by letter. 
Address “ P, C. K.,” P. O. Box 7, New York. 


DVERTISEMENT writer, who has managed 
+ the advertising of a large Western depart- 
ment store continuously for five pe wishes to 
change. Personal reasons. Wan ts only, a fair 
salary. Address “J. R. F.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


66" SHE Newspaper r Men’s 's Exchange can have 
any recommendation it wants from me,” 

writes a managing editor wio has just secured 

a first-class pos‘tion through its agency. For 
articulars address 21 Besse Building, Spring- 
eld, Mass. 


E XPERIENCED, energetic advertising man- 
ager is open fora position ; 14 vears’ experi- 
ence buying and selling show- ‘cards, glass and 
pals signs, pega eg and novelties. (an orig- 
nate new ideas. Am post “4 and “up to date.” 
‘ CHARLES,” Printers’ Ink 


MARRIED man, age 34, having had 14 years’ 
experience in the advertising business, wants 
a pt. as assistant manager or manager of an 
aavertising department of a mercantile house or 
of a general or special agercy (latter preferred), 
combining inside and outside work. Willing to 
locate outside of New York City if necessary. 
Good references. Address “ FREEMAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





| yo you want to buy a well established month 

ly paper in best town in the South! Over 
5,000 circulation. Paying handsomely and grow- 
ing. Great chance for ambitious, energetic man. 
Will sell all or half interest. If half interest, pur- 
chaser can take management on good salary. 
Satisfactory business reasons for selling. Only 
a few hundred dollars required. Don’t write un- 
less you mean business Address “ SUCCESS,” 
care Box 4.0, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W ANTE By present business and advertis- 
ing manager of proprietary house doing a 
world-wide business, a similar position January 
1. Young, active, terse, original, he thoroughly 
understands the relative values, rates and c:rcu- 
lations of the best mediums’ both here and 
abroad, and has valuaole information as to the 
best methods of mark eiing products either for 
home or foreign consumption. Highest creden- 
tials. (Only principals considered. Asks and can 
earn a high salary. Address “ PUSH,” Printers 
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50,000 GUARANTKED Sere 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
ats next to reading matter. 


All 
$ 1.0 0 buys 4 lines $ 14.00 =< 4 inches 
5 17.50 * 


1.25 ines inches 
150 “ 6lines 21.00 “* Ht ine hes 
1.75 “ “inch 24.50 “ half col. 
3.50 “ inch 49.0) “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 8.00 “ half page 


10.50 *“  3inches 196.00 “ 1 page 

Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commer cial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga, 
> 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS BROKER. 


K P, HARRIS, 150 Nassau St.. N. Y., sells —_ 
4e publishing businesses. Ask about it. 














i ae 
ACCOUNTANT. 
E ASY double entry systems for senna ers, 


4 Books examined, opened, close H. 
KNOX, Troy, N. Y. 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS. 





‘HAS. A. FOYER CO., Times Bldg., Chicago, 

produces fac-simile typewritten circular let- 

tors by the thousand or million. Best work, low- 
est prices. Samples free. 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


Par —~ ~+y- 4 ADDRESSES— Agents, tevaliés, 
rades, etc. Authenticit; genres 
pe, quantity and secure ra’ F.R. CARTER, 
lnc., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


APS From h direct to the people b the 

ni a mouse & Sones system.” I distrib- 
ack signs, furnisk names. L. G. 

STEVENSON. "salt Lake pons Utah. 








SU. PPLI ES. 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


rPeHIS PAPER a pines with ink manufact- 

ured by the WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., Led, 10 odin oe New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ WEATY feet, odor cured for 25c. or money re- 
© turned. D! A. K. ANDRUS, Rockford, II). 


66 NTOX’EM ALL” Stogies are hand-made long 

4 filler, - panies in; ae equal to 5e. 
cigar ; $15 pe — ailed, 25c. Sat. 
guar. JNO. RIOR LOBM! LER, Wellsburg, W.Va. 
oe 
BOOKS. 


Tas is a history making period, and no editor 

or business man who desires a concise, ac- 
curate account of the events of the day_can af- 
ford to be without CURRENT History. Publish- 
ed quarterly, profusely illustrated, at $1.50a year. 
No library, public or private, is complete with- 
out this zreac histo: review. Write to ag 
for free specimen pages. Address CURRE 
HISTORY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


-- 
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W ANT orders for circs., almanacs, catalogues, 
books; long runs only. P. CO., Printers’ Ink. 


F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 


). FFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
“agg A than any other. We give better 
quality, but make no extra charge for extra 
quality. Why buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more? AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. Branches in all the 
principal cities. Everything for the Printer. 
+> 
FOR S: ILE. 


81% UYS 4 lines, , proven. 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 


poss SALE—Ten R'I'P*A‘N'S for 5 centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


] AILY paper for saleina growing ¢ ity of Mass. 
Apply quickly to “ M. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 


K* JR SALE—Controlling interest or all of lead- 

ing popes | in best agricultural town of Col- 
orado. Established 20 years. Business of more 
than $6,000 a year. Address W. W. SULLIVAN, 
Fort ¢ ‘ollins, Colorado. 














WOMAN’S 








1SE many billhe ads? Buy in quantitiesand save 


money. 10, 000, $13.00. Good WHITE (water- 
marked) pa BG x45 inches. 5,000 for $7.00, 
LOUIS FINK & BON, Printers Fourth and Chest- 


nut, Phila. Get samples. We pay the freight. 


A HIGHLY prosperous Democratic weekly in 
an Iowa county seat of 4,000 people is offer- 
ed for sale. Profits for the last five years aver- 
aged $2,520.27 annually. Conditions all first class. 
Price $3, 500. Address “ MURR RAY,” Printers’ Ink. 


FS JR SALE—Half interest in afternoon paper in 
city of 21,000. Paper clearing over- $400 a 
month ard will double that in less than a year. 
None but a good poy man w = $25 0 cash 
need answer, Adaress > care Printers’ Ink. 





( ye? TFITS, with new or second hand maneptaoey 
the most. value for your money. Casho 


terms. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COM. 
PANY. Branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cinn., Chicago. 
St. Louis, Vinn., Kansas (* ity, De pnver. *Frisco, Los 


Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


|? you would reach the farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies ranteed, and the Memora”.- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies —_ 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
La have been published by us for twenty 


yea 
LIPPMAN BROS., yhgiecie druggists, Li 
man’s Block, Savannah, all 


AD VERTISING NOVELTIES. 


;REE sample mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


YOPULAR books re remiums ; unheard-of 
low prices, “ PLA 


,”” 203 Pine, St. Lou.s 


JALMER COX maaiie * Son 6x9, $25.00 
1,000, includin advertisement. LO nS 
FINK & SON, Fourth and Ch *and Chestnut, Phila. 


ag mg for newspapers that make sub- 
Write particulars. PARK 
VIEW. PUBLISHING ©O., 3941 Market St., Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 


[Pe Little Clipping Burea Bureau supersedes calen- 
dars for high-classdesk advertising. Sam- 
GEO. C. BAKER, 





ples and prices ten cents. 
Albany, New York. 


Bam game. | . New an — aoe The thin 
> for neliqays of or‘ <a $ for 

cent stamp. SOVELTY x PRINTING 
CO., Lebanon, Onin 


es the purpose of inviting announcements 
f Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 





+o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Py Omar's WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


VV OMAN'S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven 


MERICAN HOMES, noxville, Tenn.; ifyr. $1, 
va including 40-word ad. Disp. 15c. ag. line. 


4()WORDS 5 times, 25cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. © irculation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 
ys line. Cire’n 4,000, 


? EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, 
\ circulation. 
for rates. 


4 3 person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
“\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


YNK’S MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn. sis the only 
4 medium that reaches the most intelligent, 
wealthy, influential Afro Americans. Cir’n 10,000. 


YRICES for advertising space in SPIRIT OF THE 
WEsT, Des Moines, lowa, quoted direct or by 
yo reliable general advertising or special agents. 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., COURTER, weekly, hasthe 

largest c irculation of any paper in a — vu- 

facturing city having a population of 7, A 
good country paper at a great trade oan 






“Newmarket, N. J., 
Close 24th. Sax mple = 


Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
Linotype composition. Send 








\ BOUT seven-ei; shths of the advertising dove 
2 fails to be effective because it is placed ‘n 
pepers and at rates that give no more than one 

eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and fae it in the 


right papers, your advertising will Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address T ad GEO. P. 
OW ELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


cs TO ADVERTISERS. 

We publish the New York Musica Ecno, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xl4— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 conies. you to 
take them as you want them. we will give you 
the back page for your advertisine and charge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere Few ——¥ than the New YorK 
MUSICAL CHO. 

NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
vannah, Ga. 


¢ 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


6" oe MATCHLESS is is preferred to all others 
by us.”— Ti he Syracuse Post. 
T ORTON MAILER 2 ($20 net), most exact, most 
rapid, most easily worked. For sale at all 
branches AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
eis aie 


NE WSPAPER ME TALS. 


E W. BLATCHFORD & CO. have been making 
4e alloyed metals since 1854. Their business 
has had plenty of time to reach its present pro- 
portions—but time hasn’t had all to do with the 
rapid growth. E.W. BLATCHFORD & CO., mak- 
ers of linoty pe pe, electrotype and other 
mixed metals, 54-70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


pIXEY, 150 Nassau St. 
of ONES: 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


ie is “ advertising,” see HOLBROOK, 24-26 
Murray St., N. Y. 
YILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
1 624 Temple Court, New York. Write. 
[ STERESTED in advertising! See our new 
booklet, Adlogic. H. WILSON HOYT, 2 & 4 
Elm St., New York. 








VE OFFER $100 FOR THE MOST PRACTI- 
CAL SOLUTION OF THE CUT-RATE PROB- 
LEMS DISCUSSED IN THE NOVEMBER 
“IDEAS.” SEND 10c. FOR COPY AND PARTIC- 
ULARS. M. P. GOULD & BRO., NEW HAVEN. 
SP() PRIZE best ten word “ad.” Ten cents 


silver for booklet and particulars. THE 
“AD”'ER, Box 391, Des Moines, 
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‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


}: wo ure’s, Munsey™ s, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
ew of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full} ‘pane and half page magazine ads tor the k 
Jenkinson Co. (“Pittsburg Stogies’’). 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bla., N.Y. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business- 
od writing, designing and F paso I believe I 
can get up an advertise ment or book jet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always ondeck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on | a yostal for a copy of 
my large postal. WM. ae ag Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 


We E MAKE TYPE that attr acts and sets the 
fashions in typography. Our selectior ex- 
ceeds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in kuro Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult the managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin. , Chicago, St 
Louis, Minn,, Kansas City, Denver, ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, Sp okane, Dallas, Atlanta. 
Agencies in Toronto, London, Madras Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, "AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 








( 000000000000000 0000000 0000000 
000000000000000 0000000 OOCOOO00O0 
00 


O 
0Oo 1 GLADLY send samples of my work OO 
GO and booklets that explain my meth- OO 
OO ods, ete., to business men who ask for OO 
OO them. 00 
0o CHAS. F. JONE 00 
OO Writer and Illustrator of on oo 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 


00 Suite 101, World Building, oo 
co New York, U. S. A. oo 
00 00 


0000000 0000000000 OOD0D00000C000 
0000000 0000000000 0000000 COO0000 





The December issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory will be ready for 
delivery to subscribers on Thursday of 
next week. The circulation rating of 
every paper is brought down to date. 


Subscription price, five dollars, deliver- 


ed by mail or express, carriage paid. 


Address, including price, 


Tue American Newsparer DIrectory 


No. 10 Spruce Street, 
New York. 
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You have probably used a great 
deal of toilet soap, believing that 
it cleaned the skin, and you may 
be a little surprised to learn that 
soap does not clean the only 
part of the skin that it is really 
important from a hygienic stand- 
point to keep perfectly free 
from any and every particle of 
foreign substance—the pores. 
The simple statement 


’ CUTELIX 


ee ee 


@ 
4 
} the Pores 
3 leans the Pores 
( 
@ 
@ 
4 is in itself a whole volume of 
e argument for the complete sub- 
@ stitution of Cutelix for soap on 
@ your toilet table. 
@ The more you study the ques- 

y q 
@ tion the better you will under- 
4 stand the force of this argument. 
@ 
@ 
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> A Few Questions 


v and a 
Y Proposition. 


W Got something to sell? 
How are you going to sell it? 
By advertising—of course! 
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W But how ? 
WW Where—what medium ? 


Are you going to spread a small appro- 
W priation over a large territory like a little 
butter on a big slice of bread—or will you 
give the public a good, generous mouthful— 
/ plenty of butter —fine wholesome bread ? 

F WV Ever thought of Car Advertising—right 
j W kind—right place—right price ? 

\ yj Ever considered the idea of trying a com- 
NV pact, densely populated territory with an up- 
W 

W 
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to-date prosperous Street Car System? Not 
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a dollar’s worth of advertising wasted—all 
the ammunition fired at the people who live ; 
in that particular place—fired at them every WV 
minute of the day—fired at them all night— WV 
no matter when they ride in the cars you }\ 
pepper them with the hot shot of your argu- WV 
ments. VW 
That’s one way to advertise—others \ y 
have tried it, like it, continue it, make money \ y 
out of it. “/\s 
It’s a sensible way of reaching buyers, W 
it’s a quiet way, an economical way. 
Why not try a little of it? W 
Cost ? W 


Let us tell you how much, and where VW 


and how. \7 
Charges? ' WV 


Nothing for advice—we’re here to tell NV; 
you about it. If you like our proposition you \ y 
can adopt it—if not, well! there’s no harm “/\s 
done. W 


Geo. Kissam § C0., Vy 


253 Broadway, New York. WW 
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ALL RECORDS BROKEN-=«1898 AVER. 
A Wonder and a Winner, and a 
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STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION OF THE ATLANTA J 


Messrs. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of American Newspaper Directory, 10 Spijce Stree 
Sirs:—The actual number of complete copies printed of this paper for omi| year fro 



































| October. Novemb’r| December January. February | Mar March. | April. May. Jah. Ji 

" 23,140 22,976 23, 22,840 22,800 s 700 32,200 il 

Di = eecces < ans aig . POV | ewweee A 

4 22,090 23,520 22,960 22,770 22,790 25,680 33,090 42,660 

7| 24010) |."... | 22900] 23'370| 22,610} 26.240] 31,610 44,500 

8| 23,010} 23,000! 22'910] 22.2 22,790 660 | 31,680) =... 

9 23,940 24,000 22,760 | weeeee 23,000 26,690 38,080 42,020 

10 | ceceee 24,000 22,630 22,410 22,810 fi a 41,690 
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The Tribune Building, 
New York. 
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GCHTHE HBREYSTONE OF SUCCESS.’’ 


——_4 


i898|AVERAGE 30,055 COPIES DAILY. 
| and a Getter of Quick Results. 


ITA JOURNA 


AR 1898. 
OTHER SOUTHERN STATES. 



















ATLANTA JOURNAL, ATLANTA, GA., OCT. 1st, 1898. 


10 Spfjce Street, New York: 
‘for oni| year from Oct. 1st, 1897, to Oct. 1st, 1898, have been as stated below: 











' f | _ 

|e > jaa yen Monthly Totals y Reeagenines, 
39,790 35,250 28,330 || 1897—October ° 603,980 
) 49,740 | 34,900 28,590 | November . . . ~- «© « « 616,250 
)} MBO}... : 35,750 29,5.0 a) ge © Be ee ee 615,740 
) 52,060 35,020 soeee- || 18988—January . . - «© + «+ ~ «+ 590,090 
) 40 34,800 29,270 February . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . ° 570,08 
) 43,910 37,7 28,420 March —— i. % > & st ee 
) 38,670 | seeeee 28,720 | es 2 s. + S. -< eG 935,070 
38,020 | 34,870 | 28,600 | erro eres ee 
38,920 35,490 28,680 June ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 981,530 
eee ees 34,010 | 28,650 | eS ge as Ge a ee 1,014,810 
August . 890,280 


September ee a me 
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Grand total of copies printed during year, 9,377,300 
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The grand total when divided - 6 312, which is the 
actual number of days of issue, shows the average 
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4 38,020 33,570 oF Ro been 30 _-< et yy copies printed aor issue to — 
Re + ono | n 30,055. is is a correct report for one year, end- 

‘ oo 32,060 a || ing with September 20, 1898, and is made in good faith 

35,880 31.330 277500 || for the puepose of being placed on file in the office of 

) 36,310 31'610 27°210 the American Newspaper Directory, and securing an 

) . 30:750 277320 accurate and exact circulation rating in the next issue 

) 36.420 38° 030 se of that publication. ’ 

7 36,800 35,070 27.540 (Signature). H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 

) 35,760 | 30,750 27,280 

J S190 oeee | Soe Showing Yearly Growth. 

0 36,100 | 29,610 | 26,890 || 1804 = = - - Daily, 16,470 
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JOURNAL, 16,280. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ssued every Wednesday. Ten centsa co 
gubecrivtion § —-. five defen ayear, in savemes. 
dollars a jred. Noback numbers. 
For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
be given, ores oe a paid subse ription = 
Gate to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
t# Being printed trom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of — eens may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 
If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
PRINTERS’ INK Lg t is Lo some one has 


din his nam r is sto 
at the expiration of th the ‘time og FS bee. — 


ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified a 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line 1 measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $1 special 
position twen ave} per cent ert en if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per ce cent | for cash with order. 


Oscar Hunzeanc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E C 


NEW YORK, NOV. 23, 1808. 


REDUCED to its lowest terms, ad- 
vertising is simply telling people that 
you are in business, where, and why. 











THE circulation of the Montreal 
daily Za Presse is larger than that of 
any daily published in Canada, French 
or English, without exception. 





AN advertisement should offer some- 
thing that the people want, and some- 
thing which they can not get every- 
where on equally good terms; there 
must be some element of superiority 
or novelty. A baker might advertise 
“ good bread at the market price ” and 
attract no new customers, but if he ad- 
vertises “ bread made by an improved 
process,” “better bread” or “larger 
loaves,” these announcements would 
be noticed. 





THE firm of Katz & Freeman, which 
for a year or two past has managed the 
advertising of the New York Journal, 
has been dissolved by the retirement 
of Mr. Katz, who resumes the active 
management of the business of the E. 
Katz Special Agency, which is large, 
important and profitable. The adver- 
tising interests of the Journal are now 
under the exclusive control of Mr. 
C. M. Palmer, business manager, and 
with him will be associated Mr. Will- 
iam C. Freeman. well known to New 
York advertisers, and Mr. John C. 
Eastman, who was for a considerable 
time business manager of the Chicago 
Chronicle. 
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THE want column in a local paper 
is as interesting as the news columns. 





To keep up with the procession the 
New York World offers a special dis- 
count to all advertisers who will agree 
to use as much space in the Wor/d as 
they are using in the Journal. 


GENERsL public confidence in a 
newspaper is a good thing for adver- 
tisers to note. In times of unusual 
public excitement the value of a me- 
dium is fairly indicated. On Novem- 
ber 9, the day after election, the cir- 
culation of the Philadelphia Record 
reached 250,675 copies, showing it to 
be a paper in which the faith of the pub- 
lic is fairly placed to find all the news. 


From the Milwaukee ews we learn 
that the Boston Dry Goods Store, of 
Milwaukee, recently made a contract 
with the Journa/ of that city whereby it 
was agreed that the merchants in ques- 
tion need not pay for their advertis- 
ing if the Journal did not prove that it 
had a certain specified circulation 
above that of the Avening Wisconsin. 
The Journal failed to prove this to the 
satisfaction of the dry goods men, and 
these refused to pay for the advertising 
the bill rendered—$403.20. The Jour- 
nal brought suit, but when it became 
apparent that in order to prove its case 
it would be compelled to prove its cir 
culation, it agreed to an order of dis- 
missal, thus presenting to the advertis- 
er over four hundred dollars’ worth of 
space free. 


CHARACTER has the disadvantage 
of not being susceptible of such 
accurate measurement as circulation. 
It must be estimated, learned from ob- 
servation and common report. To 
decide how much value to assign to 
each particular characteristic requires 
the exercise of a sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. The circulation of 
a newspaper, on the other hand, is a 
quality which is capable of being stated 
and comprehended. Presses are made 
to record every revolution of a cylin- 
der; the papermaker’s bills may re- 
veal the number of sheets used. Itis 
possible, therefore, to be reliably in 
formed, and with exactness, how many 
copies of a paper are printed, provided 
the publisher actually wishes to con 
vey theinformation. Of the influence 
exerted in the community the pub- 
lisher is not more competent than other 
persons to measure and report, 
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THE New York daily TZribune 
reached a high-water mark in circula- 
tion of 106,000 copies during the po- 
litical campaign of 1898. 


THE St. Louis Chronicle prints a 
hundred thousand copies a day, but 
some of its editions are only four 
pages, and in those the advertisements 
do not all appear. The theory is that 
the advertiser gets as much as he 
ought to for the price he pays, even if 
he does not appear in all the editions, 
but an occasional advertiser is so 
muddle headed as not to be quite sat- 
isfied with this sort of reasoning. 


AN advertiser should use only those 
newspapers whose circulations are in 
localities from which it is possible for 
him to secure trade. Questions of 
freight, local prejudice and competing 

- markets are to be considered. An ad- 
vertiser doing a trade in a country town 
may advertise in his local papers and 
in the papers circulating on lines of 
road leading into or through his place 
of business, while it would hardly pay 
to insert cards in distant towns, where 
customers, before reaching the adver 
tiser, must pass through larger places, 
offering better facilities for supplying 
wants. Nothing which is not of uni- 
versal use can be indiscriminately ad- 
vertised to advantage, and no one 
should commence a system of univer- 
sal advertising without experience. 
Without experience every advertiser 
should b2gin in a small way, and move 
cautiously, feeling the way, as it were. 


THE Newark (Ohio) Advocate, with 
a daily circulation of 2,500 copies, pub- 
lishes an alleged flat rate card of 5 
cents per inch per time on yearly con- 
tract. It charges 30 cents per inch 
for a single insertion. A correspond- 
ent sends this rate card to PRINTERS’ 
INK, directing attention to the 5-cent 
rate, and labeling it “pretty cheap”! 
and the editor of PRINTERS’ INK, at 
first glance, thought it was so. Then 
he turned to the rate card of the Sa- 
lem (Mass.) ews and noted that that 
paper gave six times the circula- 
tion offered by the Newark (Ohio) 
Advocate for a little less than twice 
the price. Thus it appears, and al- 
ways will appear, that the general ad- 
vertiser who wants large service for a 
small amount of money must always 
place his contract with papers having 
greatest issues. With these the paper 
of small circulation never can compete. 
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THERE will be more and better ad- 
vertising done’ in 1899 than was ever 
before done in a single year. While 
general business will be better than it 
ever was before, competition will be 
keener. 





IN PRINTERS’ INK of Nov. gth there 
was copied from the Caxton Caveat 
the following sentiment, credited to 
Frank A. Munsey : 

It is well enough to buy advertising cheap— 
as cheap as you can, but be sure that you are 
getting what you pay for. Many publishers 
pretend a willingness to prove their circulation 
claims and yet would not furnish a reliable 
newspaper directory with sufficient facts to en- 
title them to a rating in plain figures. 

PRINTERS’ INK, commenting upon 
this alleged statement by Mr. Munsey, 
said: 

And Mr. Munsey is one of these. Never in 
his life has he furnished the American News- 
paper Directory with sufficient facts to entitle 
Munsey’s Magazine to a rating in plain fig- 


ures. 

And now Mr. Munsey says to 
PRINTERS’ INK that the words the 
Caxton Caveat put in his mouth he 
never uttered. He also said that he 
would shortly furnish a circulation 
statement that no one could gainsay. 
Meantime, however, the editor of the 
Newspaper Directory finds himself 
obliged to go to press without any 
Statement at all from Mr. Munsey. 
And this he very much regrets. 


THE impression that commercial 
houses do not as a rule employ profes- 
sional business advisers seems to be 
dispelled by a booklet just issued by 
Mr. Stephen T. Williams, of 9 Murray 
street, New York, who calls himself 
“a business economist and counselor 


in business methods,” for Mr. 
Williams mentions among his cli- 
ents sucn firms as_ Rogers, Peet 


& Co., Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
Joseph Loth & Co. A. C. Me- 
Clure & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., Col- 
gate & Co., Merck & Co., W. R. Grace 
& Co., McKesson & Robbins, B. Stern 
& Co., Geo. B. Hurd & Co. National 
Park Bank, B. Altman & Co., Reed & 
Carnrick, J. W. Butler Paper Co., 
Elgin Watch Co., Cluett, Coon & Co. ; 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Tobey 
Furniture Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Butler Bros., W. B. Conkey Co., 
Chas. H. Fuller Advertising Agency, 
Geo. P. Bent, Morgan & Wright, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., and a number of 
others almost equally well known. The 
list is imposing enough to indicate that 
the field must be a fruitful one. 
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Mr. Wm. JOHNSTON, foreman of 
Printers’ Ink Press, says that no news- 
paper has better announcements in 
PRINTERS’ INK, taking one week with 
another, than those of the Philadel- 
phia Record occupying the first page. 
They are always new, fresh, readable 
and convincing. 


THE Doubleday & McClure Co., 
publishers of New York City, have 
adopted the novel plan of sending to 
the press extracts from their new books 
in the manner of the advance sheets 
of the magazines, with permission to 
editors to use them with due credit. 
The editor who clips will be overjoyed, 
and the resulting advertising will prob- 
ably be valuable to the company. 


DESIRING to learn what paper pub- 
lished west of Chicago does, in the 
opinion of New York advertisers, give 
the best service in proportion to the 
price charged, a_ representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK visited several publish- 
ing houses. It was general advertising 
that PRINTERS’ INK’s representative 
had in mind, but the answers given 
naturally had reference more to book 
than to general advertising. New York 
publishers did not, however, appear to 
have very much to say on the subject. 
Capt. Drisler, of Harper & Bros., was 
entirely non-committal; the manager 
at the office of Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. could give no answer to the ques- 
tion. Mr. Quinn, of D. Appleton & 
Co., was also non-committal. At the 
office of the Century it could not even 
be found out who was the right man to 
s2e, and an attempt to get any infor- 
mation on the subject was an absolute 
failure. “We should not care to be 
quoted,” was the brief and pointed 
comment of the manager of Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Foster, of F. A. 
Stokes & Co., and Mr. Doubleday, of 
the Doubleday & McClure Co., each 
said they could not answer the ques- 
tion. One gleam of sunshine the 
PRINTERS’ INK man found—it was 
at the office of Mr. Crowninshield, of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., who pronounced 
the San Francisco Chronicle to be the 
paper to be preferred. “San Fran- 
cisco,” said Mr. Crowningshield, “is a 
good book market—in fact, the only 
large market in that section of the 
country, which is full of very cultured 
people, and the literary character of 
the Chronicle is undoubtedly the best 
of all that section.” 
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THE Little Schoolmaster now sug- 
gests, to every pupil in his class, to 
send a two-cent stamp to Krementz & 
Co., 49 Chestnut street, Newark, New 
Jersey, and ask to be favored with a 
copy of their leaflet, “ The Story of a 
Collar Button.” Afterward, if any 
pupil will send to PRINTERS’ INK an- 
other leaflet, new or old, that is half as 
good as this one, or that approaches 
it in excellence, the deserving student 
will be rewarded with one of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’s souvenir spoons as an ac- 
knowledgement of his discovery and 
contribution. “ The Story of a Collar 
Button” is the best piece of advertise- 
ment construction that has come to 
PRINTERS’ INk’s attention in the year 
of our Lord 1898. 


IT is a noticeable fact to those who 
have been keeping an eye on what are 
called mail-order mediums that an en- 
tirely new theory regarding this class 
of publications seems to have sprung 
up among hitherto conservatively in- 
clined general advertisers. The old 
idea used to be that because such 
publications were read largely by work- 
ing people who had not individually a 
great deal of money to spend, they 
were not the most profitable class in 
which to insert a business appeal. 
But the fact that they actually do yield 
large returns to pretty nearly every 
general advertiser who uses them, 
makes it appear that there is some 
sort of a hole, somewhere, in the old 
theory. The fact that the announce- 
ments of Sapolio, Enameline, R. & G. 
Corsets, Christian Herald, Youth's 
Companion, and other high-class busi- 
nesses, are beginning to appear in the 
pages of the Vickery & Hill mediums, 
seems to indicate that the idea is 
dawning on such advertisers that peo- 
ple whose circumstances compel them 
to do more or less of their own house- 
work, their own cooking, and their own 
buying, are for that very reason the 
ones who come in closest contact with 
the advertiser and his goods, and are 
therefore the ones most profitable to 
reach. Perhaps a new advertising 
axiom will grow out of the discovery 
of these conditions, somewhat to the 
effect that if you want to sell cooking 
things you should talk to the cook; or 
it may develop into the general prin- 
ciple that it is true advertising wisdom 
to direct your efforts largely to knock- 
ing off the persimmons that hang on 
the lowest branches, 
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THE plan followed in estimating the 
comparative perfections of animals at a 
horse, dog or baby show may be called 
into requisition in determining which 
newspaper west of Chicago is entitled 
to be awarded the PRINTERS’ INK 
Sugar Bowl. A horse is given so 
many points for style, so many points 
for action, and so on. Applying the 
same principle to rating a newspaper, 
one might consider circulation, popu- 
lousness or wealth of territory covered, 
quality of readers and the rate charged. 
On a basis of one hundred points, each 
of the items mentioned might be cred- 
ited with twenty-five as the highest 
attainable perfection. If the papers 
here named were so measured, the im- 
portant question is which one would 
score the highest number of points? 
To that one the sugar bowl should be 
awarded. Below is reproduced a list 
of possible candidates, with circulation 
and advertising rates : 

KANSAS CITY. Cents. Cents. 
81,995 1214 15 


16 
13 
12 


r. LOUIS. 
. 75,000 
. W501 
62/094 

71, 4 9 

Seca. " 82,136 12 

* aannnpent Is. 
- 46,680 


Post Dispatch...... 
Globe Democrat... 
aa dlic 


THIBERES. ..c0ccc00- 
Journal 


Dispatch.........- Bat 
PORTLAND. 
Oregonian 


Times 
= uminer.. 


Bulletin. 


31g 7 
Republican 0412 1285 
POR -concane:esecctes 24,436 0428 089 


Since the above list appeared a 
claim has been set up that the San 
Francisco Chronicle is possibly more 
deserving than any one of the three 
papers in that city already mentioned. 
On the other hand, it has been as- 
serted that inasmuch as the St. Louis 
Chronicle makes a practice of omitting 
a portion of its advertisements from a 
portion of its edition, that fact should 
exclude it from any possible considera- 
tion in the sugar bowl award. 


AND IT IS LIVED UP TO, TOO. 


Over the cashier’s desk at the Geo. P. 
Rowell Advertising Agency is conspicu- 
ously posted the following notice: 

ALL BILLS received before 12 
M, must be examined and paid 

TO-DAY. 


45 
BETWEEN 500 AND 600. 


New York, Nov. 8, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly advise the names of the leading pub- 
lications devoted to advertising in England, 
and where published. Is the aK edition 
of Printers’ Ink different from the American 
edition, and how large a circulation does it 
have? Yours very truly, 

CuasJH. Frver. 

There is only one publication in 
England devoted to advertising that is 
known to PRINTERS’ INK. It iscalled 
Publicity, is issued monthly by Morri- 
son’s Advertising Agency, Lowgate, 
Hull, at 2d. per copy and 2s. per an- 
num, and is eleven months old. 

The London edition of PRINTERS’ 
INK is identical with the American 
edition, except that it is wrapped in a 
loose cover of four pages, on which 
are printed advertising notes of trans- 
Atlantic interest supplied by Mr. F. 
W. Sears, the London advertising 
agent. PRINTERS’ INK has at present 
something over 500 paid-in-advance 
subscribers in Great Britain. 


> 


$200,000,000 TO $300,000,000. 


Tue MicuiGan Stove Co. 
Garland Stoves and Ranges the 
orld’s Best. 
Cuicaco, IIl., Nov. 9, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Has any one ever undertaken to estimate the 
gross expenditures for advertising of all kinds 
in the United States of America, classifying, if 
you please, (1) Newspapers, (2) billposting, 
(3) street car advertising, (4) lithographing, 
(5) pamphlet printing, etc.? 
+. If so, I should be under many obligations if 
you would give me an estimate of the gross 
amount expended for each of these items, or, 
if this is inconvenient, the estimated gross ex- 
penditures for advertising purposes throughout 
the United States for one year. 

ours respectfully, 
FRED. W. GARDNER, Manager. 

It is generally estimated that be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred 
million dollars are annually expended 
for newspaper advertising in the 
United States. The comparative 
amounts paid for billposting, litho- 
graphing, pamphlets, etc., have never 
been authoritatively estimated. In the 
case of street car advertising $2,000,000 
annually is the estimate of Mr. Geo. 
Kissam. 

—__+o 

Mr. E. Katz, having resigned his 
position as advertising manager of 
the New York /Journai/, will hereafter 
devote his whole time and all his re- 
markable energies to furthering the 
interests of the papers, mainly on the 
Pacific Coast, that he specially repre- 
sents in the city of New York. 

- . 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How ante full value of advertising by rightly ducting the busi , and how to 
make merc dising more profitable by ale icious system of advertising. 
By Chas. F. Fones. 
Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 











I do not believe in a man worrying 
about business troubles, because it 
does not do any good, and because 
the more one worries the more unfit 
he is to fight against the difficulties 
which may confront him. I do not 
think, however, that the man who is 
perfectly contented with his present 
circumstances is the man who is going 
to advance. The man who gets more 
of this world’s goods, or more busi- 
ness, is nearly always the man who 
wants more and is willing to hustle for 
it. To him that hath the determina- 
tion to get more business, more busi- 
ness is given. To him that hath not 
this determination is taken away the 
business that he hath. 

+ 

The Hub, of Baltimore, do a great 
deal of clever advertising, one of their 
schemes being to pay railroad fare for 
customers from out of town who may 
visit their store on certain days. 

Some of the readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK may be interested in this scheme 
for their fall business, and for that 
purpose I will give here a portion of a 
circular letter which the Hub recently 
sent out, anda copy of the ticket which 
was inclosed in the letter and which 
entitled the excursionist to free fare. 
This letter, of course, was only mailed 
to such persons who the Hub knew 
were likely to come to Baltimore and 
who lived within such a distance of 
Baltimore that the concern could af- 
ford to refund their railroad fare on a 
ten-dollar purchase. 

Tue Hus, } 

“Tue Busy Corner,” { 

Corner Baltimore & Light Streets, { 
ALTIMORE, Ma.) 
® Dear Frienp—No doubt you are planning 
to visit Baltimore. How much more charming 
the trip to know that you can do so without 
having any expense for your fare. Our 
plan is this: as an extra inducement for you to 
visit the Hub, we will pay yuur fare in cash, so 
that your trip to Baltimore will not cost you a 

single cent. 

Aside from the question of saving money and 
making the trip free, the certain satisfaction 
that is yours in visiting the largest and most 
progressive one-price store of its kind in Bal- 
timore is worthy of consideration. 

The card inclosed will fully explain the plan 
for visiting Baltimore without any cost for your 
fare, and we want you to come and make the 





Hub your headquarters, known far and near as 
“The Busy Corner ” (formerly the old Mabley 
& Carew’s store), is prominently located at the 
southwest corner of Baltimore and Light 
streets. Ask any one upon your arrival and 
they will direct you. 

We want you to come and get acquainted 
with this most liberal store. Tell your friends 
to meet you at the Hub, Leave your parcels 
and valises here; they will be checked and 
taken care of without charge. Make yourself 


at home. Our Bureau of Information is at 
your disposal Remember our offer—your 
fare free. Hoping to be favored with your 


visit, we remain, Yours very oy, 
HE Hus. 


THE HUB 


‘The Busy Corner,’’ Baltimore and 
Light Streets. 

Free Excursion to Baltimore 

Any Excursioni.t by Railroad or Boat buy- 

ing goods at this store to the amount of $10 or 

over, will have the cost of their ticket returned 


to them IN CASH, on presentation of their 
ticket and coupon at the Cashier’s Office. 


The Hub, Baltimore & Light Sts. 


Or with purchase of $5, or over, one-half cost 
of ticket fare will be returned. 








*_ * 
* 


I am in receipt of a letter from a 
Western concern inclosing an imitation 
typewritten circular, which they claim 
is so perfectly produced that it is im- 
possible to tell it from a typewritten 
letter. The circular itself was mailed 
to me under another inclosure, and 
started off as follows: 

Chas. F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sirs—Having heard that you were in- 
terested, etc. 

I do not think that there would be 
any difficulty in discovering that this 
was a circular letter from the very way 
it begins. The words “dear sirs” in- 
stead of “dear sir” would suggest at 
once in my mind that it was not a let- 
ler written individually for me, but a 
letter intended to be largely sent to 
firms rather than individuals. This is 
one of the little points in getting up an 
imitation typewritten ietter that most 
people fail to observe. Either the 
body of the letter alone should be 
printed, and “ dear sir,” or “dear sirs,” 
or “gentlemen,” should be written in 
as it may properly apply to the person 
or persons addressed ; or in getting up 
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the circular letter two different sets 
could be printed, one of these begin- 
ning “dear sir,” and the other begin- 
ning “dear sirs,” so that when ad- 
dressing individuals one could be used, 
and when addressing firms the other. 
Every part of the imitation typewritten 
‘letter must be without flaw, or the 
modern business man will very quickly 
discover that it is a circular and not 
an individual letter. 
*,* 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 
| will be obliged if you can give me your 
o) inion in regard to the future prospects of the 
bicycle business. . Iamcontemplating 
going into the manufacturing of wheels, and if 
you can make a few suggestions about putting 
the goods on the market, etc., they will be ap- 
preciated very much indeed. Yours very truly, 


It appears to me that there are al- 
most enough people in the bicycle 
business at present to supply all the 
demands that there are likely to be. I 
do not mean by this that the demand 
for bicycles is going to decrease, for I 
believe that every year for some time 
they will become more and more pop- 
ular, until perhaps nearly everybody 
will own some kind of a wheel. In 
regard to putting wheels on the mar- 
ket, I am of the opinion that $50 
will next year be the ruling price for 
most high-grade wheels. There may 
be one or two wheels that will cost 
more, but even that is doubtful. It 
depends entirely upon the kind of a 
wheel as to the best way to put it be- 
fore the people. If I was making a 
wheel like the Columbia, Humber, 
Luthy, etc., I would sell it through bi- 
cycle stores acting as my agents. I do 
not think that the experiments recent- 
ly made of selling high-priced wheels 
through department stores prove to be 
successful. People who buy wheels at 
the department stores expect to get 
them at a cut price, and the success of 
selling wheels such as I have men- 
tioned is best arrived at by having a 
regular price and maintaining it every- 
where. If a reduction is made it should 
be made in every city alike, just as the 
Columbia, Humber and Luthy have 
within the past year reduced their 
prices. The department stores are go- 
ing to monopolize the sale of the low 
and medium-priced wheels, and there- 
fore, if I was manufacturing a cheap 
wheel, I would endeavor to put it in as 
many department stores as possible. I 
would not sell it under any particular 
name, but would let each store select 
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its own name, and thus the cutting of 
a price at one place would not affect 
its sale in another. The department 
store wheel in the future is going to 
sell for between $20 and $25. The 
great bulk of wheels that are to be sold 
in 1899 will be about these prices. 
This quality of wheels will sell better 
for several réasons. 

In the first place, on account of its 
cheapness, which will place it within 
the reach of persons of moderate in- 
come. Nearly everybody that thinks 
they can afford a high-priced wheel 
has already purchased one, and there- 
fore the field in that direction is be- 
coming limited to the few who have 
not already purchased, and to those 
who have worn out one wheel and are 
looking to buying another. The peo- 
ple to be supplied are the great 
masses to whom $20 is a big sum of 
money. Again, there are a class of 
people who can afford an expensive 
wheel, but do not buy it, for they be- 
tieve that so many improvements are 
going to be made in the wheel line 
that it does not pay to get too expen- 
sive a wheel, as they will want a 
newer and improved model next year. 
To start a new wheel of high grade at 
the present time and push it success- 
fully I believe will be next to impossi- 
ble, unless the owners have unlimited 
capital, and are willing to expend a 
large part of it before they look for 
profit. New manufacturers, and the 
greater majority of those already in 
the wheel manufacturing business, will 
find it, I believe, greatly to their bene- 
fit to make a low grade wheel and 
sell it at a low price in large quantities 
to department stores. 

+* 

I have been asked the question: 
“Are publicity and good advertising 
the same thing?” I would answer 
“no.” A man can get a whole lot of 
publicity by making a monkey out of 
himself, but he does not thereby gain 
any extra business. The publicity 
that causes favorable comment or 
thought about your business is the 
only kind that should be called “ good 
advertising.” The advertising that 
sells goods sometimes does not attract 
as much publicity as another sort of 
advertising, and yet the advertising 
that sells goods is the “ good advertis- 
ing” that every business man wants to 
get. The public generally does not 
pay much attention to the publicity of 
a store that cuts up a whole lot of 
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queer capers. The peopie appreciate 
grit, enterprise and enthusiasm in 
business, but they do not appreciate a 
lot of nonsense that may be aptly 
called “monkeyshines.” Advertise 
for business. Do things that people 
will admire and believe to be good 
business methods, etc., but keepas far 
away as possjble from the publicity 
that does not make pcople think any 
better of you than they did before. 
* 


A Western merchant sends me a 
proof sheet of a ‘lot of cuts and asks 
me to pick out the one which is best 
adapted for a special advertisement 
which he is going to write. Not 
knowing anything further about the 
advertisement which the cut is sup- 
posed to go in, it would be impossible 
for meto select a cut for use. My 
correspondent seems to have an idea 
that the sole use of a cut is simply to 
put a picture in the advertisement and 
to attract as much attention as pos- 
sible, but to my mind this is not the 
chief value of an illustration. A pict- 
ure in an advertisement can attract 
a great deal of attention and stil] not 
help the advertisement very much. 
Almost anything will attract attention, 
but a good illustration should be one 
which not only attracts attention, but 
which holds the attention and empha- 
sizes more forcibly the thought which 
the advertisement is intended to sug- 
gest. If the illustration does not do 
this it is of practically little use to the 
advertisement. 

For instance, if I was writing an ad- 
vertisement about “ Madras shirts at 
$1,” and had before me a proof sheet 
of a number of illustrations, I would 
select that illustration which I believed 
would be most likely to impress upon 
the minds of the readers the fact that 
I was selling Madras shirts for $1. If 
I thought a picture of the shirt itself 
would be most likely to make this im- 
pression, the picture of the shirt would 
be the illustration I would use. If I 
thought a big dollar mark would most 
impress people with the thought of 
my advertisement, I would use the 
dollar mark. If, again, the circum- 
stances surrounding the use of the ad- 
vertisement were such that I believed 
a general picture of a man putting on 
a shirt would most impress the idea on 
the persons who read the advertise- 
ment, then this general picture would 
be the one I would use. The suita- 
bility of a cut must largely be regulat- 
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ed by the wording and use of the 
advertisement itself. 

There are, of course, a number of 
general rules that apply to cuts which 
my correspondent can determine for 
himself. Tke cuts should be neatly 
drawn and made in such style as will 
print well in the class of publications 
in which they are to be inserted. The 
difficulty with a great many of the 
cuts on the proof sent me is that they 
are too black for general use in the 
newspapers. ** 


Sometimes an anecdote impresses 
business facts upon our minds much 
more forcibly than a mere statement of 
these facts. The absurdity of a pub- 
lisher flatly refusing to tell the circula- 
tion of his medium, and at the same 
time asking advertisers to buy this cir- 
culation, is very well expressed in an 
article which I copy from a recent is- 
sue of Fame: 

IT WAS A BOOMERANG. 

His wife was not very well, so she asked him 
to do the shopping for her, as the new girl was 
not to be trusted. 

So he took the list given to him and first 
called at the butcher’s. 

“‘I want a couple of spring chickens for 
roasting,”’ he said. 

They were shown to him. 

** Will you guarantee these to be young and 
tender?” he asked. 

“* Sir !”? exclaimed the butcher, “‘ how dare 
you insult me by such a question. I say they 
are chickens, and that is enough for you. 
Whether they are young or not is none of your 
business.” 

Somewhat crestfallen, the poor man went on 
to the grocer’s store, where he ordered a pound 
of coffee. 

“This is pure coffee—without chickory, I 
presume ?”’ he questioned, 

“What right have you to ask me that?’’ de- 
manded the grocer. ‘‘ You asked for coffee 
and I gave it to you. I’m not bound to tell you 
what else is in it.”’ 

With a crushed feeling the poor victim went 
to the clothier’s for a pair of knee pants for his 
little son. 

** All wool, I suppose,” he said to the sales- 
man, as he fingered the goods, 

‘* Well, | like your gall,” replied the sales- 
man. ‘* What next, 1 wonder? A man buying 
pants aid actually wants to know what they’re 
made of. They‘re pants, that’s all ; and if you 
want them, there they are.’ 

As ina dream, the wretched husband passed 
on to the last store. 

“A quart of milk,’ he said timidly. And 
then he ventured the question, “‘ Is it pure 
milk?” 

The storekeeper regarded him scornfuily. 

“It may be pure milk, or milk and water, or 
all water ; what the devil have you got to do 


with it? So long as I sell it for milk that’s 
enough for you. You can either take it or 
leave it!”’ 


And the now thoroughly tired out fellow 
staggered homeward whispering to himself : 

“Who would have thought there were such 
boomerangs in business ? ” 

He was a newspaper publisher who refused 
to give his circulation figures ! 
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POLICE 


COMMISSIONERS didn’t ask for bids for the election advertising 
this year, but awarded it to a morning paper, and for this 
reason about 150 columns of advertising which the Mair anp 
Express carried in October, 1897, was absent in 1898. That's 
a matter, however, of little importance, except for purpose of 
comparison. 

In October, 1898, despite the absence of the election advertising, 
the Mart Ano Express carried more advertising than any 
other evening paper in New York, printed 247,240 agate lines, 
which is 47,684 lines more than the next paper on the list, 
which did not have any election ad,ertising last year or this, 
and which lost 42,656 lines when compared with the same 
month of 1897. he high-class evening papers combined, 
other than the Man. AND Express, managed to print between 
them 59,920 lines of advertising less in October, 1898, than in 
October, 1897. 


During the ten months of 1898, 

ending with October 31, the 2; 221 100 
— AND Express prin.ed ga 

vate lines of paid advertising. co is a gain of 122,€26 lines 
when compared with the same period of 1497. The Mait anp 
Express carries more advertising than any other evening 
paper in New York. 

During the same ten months the next high-class paper on the list 
printed 359,772 agate lines of advertising less than the MaiL 
AND Expkess, and lost 204,470 agate lines, when compared 
with the same period of last year. This was a loss of about 
1o per cent of its entire advertising patronage. 

During the ten months ending October 31, 1898, the net paid ave- 
rage daily circulation of the Mam anp Express increaseJ 
m.re than 103% per cent. 

The circulation of the Mai anp Express is greater than that of 
a'i the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. 


Every Reader 
Is a Buyer 
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Household Expenses 


are almost entirely incurred by women. They 
buy tor the home both in city and country. 

An attractive advertisement will appeal to 
them if placed where they are likely to see it. 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION LISTS | 


cover fifteen hundred towns and cities in the 
great, prosperous Middle West—where millions 
of homes have to be provided for. To reach 
these millions send your advertisement to 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce St., 93 S. Jefferson St., 
New York. Chicago. 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO LANDSCAPES. 





There is no longer any doubt that the adver- 
tising signs which oe mar the country- 
side awaken more and more a feeling of dis- 
gust in the minds of the people ; and this feel- 
ing gives birth to a desire to‘ get back” at 
the firms responsible for this form of publicity. 
This, of course, is to be done only by refusing 
to purchase the goods so advertised. Already 
a league has been formed, the membership of 
which is fast a to carry out this idea 
of a boycott against all firms using the brush 
and poster methods of disfiguring the face of 
nature. Though the humor of the situation, 
discernible in the inverse effect of such adver- 
tising, may not appeal to this class of adver- 
tisers, the serious side—the loss of sales—ought 
surely to eventually bring about the abolition 
of this kind of advertising.—Newspaperdom. 

Villiers de “’isle-Adam, the cynical 
poet, has written in great enthusiasm : 
“Soon it will be possible to project 
from an electrical machine at might 
advertisements on the clouds.” Nikola 
Tesla asks: “ Why not?” 

There isa society, the Scapa, against 
advertisements that are misplaced. Its 
name has a revengeful sound, similar 


to that of the Mafia and of the cruel 
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priety of aspect in towns, with especial 
reference to the abuses of spectacular 
advertising. The Scapa suggests no 
hard and fast rule, it prescribes no 
particular class of advertisements, it 
does not prohibit posters on tempo- 
rary boards, it has made impossible 
sky s.gns in the area of London, and 
has checked the multiplication of the 
field boards that diminish so material- 
ly the pleasure of railway journeys. 

The Scapa attaches much impor- 
tance to teaching the young to find 
pleasure in nature and in the pictur- 
esque aspect of every-day scenes, and 
to impressing on all persons the duty 
of respecting the rights of others, to 
the extent of unimpaired enjoyment 
of the country and open spaces. 

The Scapa believes that the present 
license in advertisements causes dis- 
comfort or loss of enjoyment to many, 
and that, in the absence of authorita- 
tive restriction, it is increasing day by 
day. The Scapa believes that beauty 
or propriety of aspect in town or coun- 
try form as real a part of the national 
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Count in “La Tosca.” But it fights 
openly in England, with the law, 
equity and public sentiment in its 
favor, and it is to be organized here 
with a cordiality, an anxiety, a power 
that will be amazing. Alder Blumer, 
superintendent of the Utica State 
Hospital, has made of the Scapa a 
terror to evildoers about advertise- 
ments in one town, and he hardly tried. 

“Scapa” is anabbreviation made of 
the capital letters in she title of the 
Society for Checking the Abuses of 
Public Advertising. 

Founded in 1893, the Scapa aims at 
protecting the picturesque simplicity 
of rural and river scenery, and at pro- 
moting a regard for dignity and pro- 


wealth as any material product, and 
that to save these from impairment is 
a national interest. 

Nothing so distressing to the sus- 
ceptibility of any one who has taste or 
the slightest appreciation for the beau- 
tiful may be imagined as the incon- 
gruity of a medicine advertisement on 
a moss-grown rock in a landscape; 
but there it appears always. 

The advertiser selects tue place that 
attracts the eye and makes of it a repug- 
nant spectacle. He has selected it be- 
cause it was attractive. On an old 
bridge over a brook in one of the 
charming sites of the city’s neighbor- 
hood every available space has been 
captured by advertisement painters. 
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There are notices of pills, soap, castor 
oil, liniments ; there is no more vestige 
of rustic beauty. 

Dr. G. Alder Blumer has his sum- 
mer residence on Hart’s Hill, near 
Utica. He obtained the consent of 
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nearly all the residents on the roads 
between the two places to destroy the 
advertisements painted on the scenery. 
In their places he substituted small 
tin placards forbidding advertisements. 
He has sent to seventy postmasters in 
Oneida County a small card to be 
placed in their offices, the text of which 
is : 


RESIDENTS 


of this village and neighbor- 
hood who desire to protect themselves 
against advertisers who disfigure fences and 
barns may obtain neat signs free of cost by 
applying within, 














The signs given to applicants are 
tin placards forbidding the posting of 
advertisements. 

A traveler on the Hudson River saw 
the Storm King,the magnificent mount- 
ain opposite Fishkill landing, defaced 
by a painter of primitive ability. He 
had a big brush and a great supply of 
colors. He scraped the moss at the 
river line and inscribed on the rock an 
ad of pills. The Scapa is coming to 


the rescue.—ew York Journal. 
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A HOPEFUL PROSPECT. 
She—Of course, there will never be an 
American Pope. 
He—Why not? Isn’t there a Pope Manu- 
facturing Company in this country ?—Zife. 
—_+or—_—_ 


You can do anything and/ 
F everything on a vapor stove, 
from broiling a steak 

f roasting a turkey. The dirt 
it saves, the labor it saves, 
the money it saves, makes @} 


VAPOR 
STOVE 


an ‘indispensable requisite to 
household comfort. Thete 
is no fuel equal to stove 
pene in point of efficfen- § 
'y, economy, and cleanliness. 
Over 2,000,c00 women afe} 


. Ea yd Gener Gove ace siriig te 
pe Biandard Ou Compaby, 
| York City. . 
THE Standard Oil Company con- 
trols the oil supply, but even it is not 
too big to utilize advertising in order 
to make people consume more oil. 
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NOTES. 


that Hires, of rootbeer fame, is going into the 
condensed milk business. 

Tue Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Los Angeles, has initiated a crusade 
against advertising buglers. 

Mr. T. S. HoLsrook, of 24 Murray street, 
New York, has secured and now writes and 
places the advertising of A. A. Vantine & Co. 

A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ INK who 
has just traveled across the continent says the 
stores of St. Louis have the most attractive 
windows of any American city. 

Tue Kansas editor who acknowledged the 


gift of a peck of onions from a subscriber by | 


saying: ‘‘It is such kindness as this that 
brings tears to our eyes,” shows an apprecia- 
tion of the literal which is refreshing.—News- 
paperdom. 

A Boston lady advertises. Through m_ 
special correspondence, syndicate notes and 
furnishing the press with clippings, I am en- 
abled to “ set afloat’? for you any news items, 
and the charges for the service are only $1 a 
month, or $6 a year. Send an item, with $1, 
and see how far and wide I can have it quoted. 

A New York correspondent writes: ‘“* The 
freakiest and latest advertisement of the hu- 
man ‘sandwich’ pattern is a group of six or 
eight young ladies who travel on Broadwa 
with white scoop bonnets and broad white col- 
lar phylacteries, and gorgeously imprinted 
skirts, on behalf of ‘ Royal Headache Tab- 
lets ’—which legend is conspicuous on the 
bonnets. 
describing the tablets.” 

E. B. FrEAR, 905 Boyce Building, Chicago, 
thinks the Printers’ INK sugar bowl should 
be awarded to the Denver (Col.) Post, because : 


Of course they hand out circulars | Compared with other BAPTIST WEEKLIES pub- 
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| ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Tue Grocery World, of Philadelphia, says | sqvertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 





It has the largest evening circulation (where ?); | 


of Denver, guar- 


largest circulation in the city 
Guarantee Com- 


anteed by the Advertisers 


| ment. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN REGISTER, ‘circic’ 
tion in largest city 


in Connecticut ; quality, too. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ere COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only daily paper in south Carolina 

giving a sworn and detailed! circulation state- 

(See Ayer’s Directory). It is the t 

family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


GEORGIA. 


Q OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. 

\) Southern agricultural publication. 

people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


WISCONSIN. 


TS WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., is the only English general farm paper 

rinted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
nsin farmers than all others. 




















Leadi 
Thrifty 














Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





lished in Missouri and Kansas. 

Only one has 16 pages. 

Only one costs $2 a year. 

Only one is published in St. Louis. 

This one a larger circulation than all others 
combined. 

This one is 27 years older than any other one. 


| This one has more space given to reading matter 


pany; is the people’s own paper, fighting for | 


the masses and against trusts; brings better 
returns in proportion to cost for mail order 
business than any other daily in the West. 

AN original form of advertisement comes to 
us from Russia, where a shopkeeper posted up 
the following announcement: ‘“‘ The reason 
why I have hitherto been able to sell my goods 
so much cheaper than anybody else is that Iam 
a bachelor, and do notneed to make a profit 
for the maintenance of a wife and children, It 
is now my duty to inform the public that this 
advantage will shortly be withdrawn from them, 
as I am about to be married. They will, there- 


fore, do well to make their purchases at once | 


at the old rate.’”? The result was there was 


THE 


such a run on the shop that, in the course of a | 


few days, this shopkeeper had made enough 
money to pay the expenses of his wedding on 
a very lavish scale.—London Edition P. J. 


. ss 

THE DRY GOODS DEMONSTRATOR. 

The demonstrator is a comparatively new 
factor in the dry goods trade. The idea started 
in the grocery world, demonstrators being em- 
ployed to dilate upon the merits of various 
kinds of eatables at food shows and similar ex- 
hibitions, So far as we know, the first use of 
demonstrators in the dry goods trade was made 
by a Western corset firm. They have also 
been largely employed by a manufacturer of 
children’s waists, and are used in the exploita- 
tion of a constantly increasing variety of arti- 
cles. At one of the big stores in New York a 
demonstrator was seen exhibiting the advan- 
tages of a new device for suspending skirts and 
suits so as to prevent wrinkling.—Dry Goods 
Economist, New York City, 


each week than any other. 

This one has more space given to advertising 
than any other two. 

The best advertisers know this and use its 
columns. ° 

The best element of the denomination reads it. 

It is classed among the best in the land. 

hat paper is 


CENTRAL BAPTIST 


Guaranteed circulation average weekly 9,618. 


ARMSTRONG & PAYNE, Publishers, 
Write for rates. $16 N. 8th St., St. Louis. 








When you want to talk to 
MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


BABYLAND 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 
will be 


24,000 copies 


Cuaries E, Grarr, Publisher, 
100 William St., New York. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS MEN 


| e 
Arizona Republican, | ssseieis re ancus 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. hall 
Iti inted day in th | s bong 
tis printe ever ay in the year 
at Phoenix, the livelicst town of its tell you 
class in the United States. why ? 
For particulars see 
H.D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


é 

The Great Lakes Territory 
is covered fully by & 
: 
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The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal | THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 
for rates. James C. Farrell, Manager 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. i HOLD ON 3 

















: If you are 
Written, using a me- 
Designed and dium that 
Printed. does not 
heels —_ pay,change 

write, design and print 
Booklets, Circulars and Adver- to one that 
tisements of every description. does pay. 
No one —~ better a No . Progress- 
one can do it better. you ; .. 
mean business write me on your ive busi 
own letter-head telling your nessmen 
needs. I will furnish you acover are open to 
—- - and dummy of a ets | conviction 
circular or advertisement P “ - “ 
would advise, free of cost, with | A really paying medium is, at 
estimate for the writing, design- times, found where least sought. 
a i. a? — No one remains a doubter as to 
one order needed. o oO T- j +e s “4 ails 
ing with artists, engravers or || its high merits, who has adver- 
printers. tised in 
| attend to the whole business. THE AMERICAN 
wont School Board Journal 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, t) 
10 Spruce St., New York. New York, Milwaukee, Chicago. 
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THE WESTERN WORLD 


Published at 
88 and 92 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Goes to people who buy by mail. Try it. 
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TO GET CUSTOMERS «sessses 


advertise in their favorite family paper — 


‘The Evening Journal 


Average Circulation OF JERSEY CITY, WN. J. | 
in 1897, Actual Average Circulation for November, 


14, 7. 5 6 December 1 15,407 . oO 7 


and January, 
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Modes and Fabrice 


is the most popular literary 
and fashion magazine 
published to-day. 


For nine_ years Mopgs AND Fasrics has been the accepted standard of 
fashion and literature in the buying homes all over the United States. 

A million and a half of the buying People every month are the intelligent 
and progressive readers of MoDES AND Fasrics. 

The December issue contains, as special features of interest, Illustrations 
shown with full directions how to make numerous Christmas gifts. 

Many Fashion designs of elegant and choice selections, adapted for holiday 
occasions, to please the woman of fashion. 

The department headed, “The Training of Women in the Domestic 
Sciences,”’ will be of practicial aid in every home and will be continued in each 
successive issue during the Winter season. 

“The Training of Will"”—the first paper of a series under the department 
of “* The School Teachers’ Forum,” will be conducted through the School year, 
and will be most valuable to parents and school teachers. 

Representative advertisers of standard articles who use the columns of this 
magazine are never disappointed with the returns from Mops AND Fasrics. 

_ Advertisers desiring to secure space for the coming year should communicate 
with the publishers at an early date, or through any first-class agency. 


MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISHING CO., 
550 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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IT LEADS 
ALL RIVALS. 


— 


THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 
bia combined. 
as the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 





Send for Sample Address 
Copy 
and Rate Card. THE WORLD, 


Vancouver, B. C, 





PLY 











It is recognized = 
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A New Home 


FOR THE 


Chaperone 
Magazine 


The “Chaperone Magazine”’ has 
purchased the ground and four-story 
building at 2811 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., which is being completely 
remodeled for offices. In addition to 
which, a new printing office, 40x8c 
feet, four stories high, is now being 
erected. This will give us a combined 
floor space of over 25,000 square feet. 

Che growth of the ‘* Chaperone 
Magazine "’ alone demands these build- 
ings, and the printing office will be 
equipped with the most modern press- 
es and machinery. There are only five 
magazines in the United States that 
own their own building and printing 
plant. The “Chaperone Magazine” 
of St. Louis is one of the five. 


For rates, 3ampie copies, address 
Home Office CHAPERONE BUILDING, 
2811 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Your List is Incomplete 


for the coming season’s advertising if it does not include The 
Superior Leader. Only morning and Sunday paper in the 
second city in Wisconsin. Published every day in the year. 
Average circulation last six months, 3,556 Daily; 4,390 
Sunday. Let us figure with you. 


THE SUPERIOR LEADER, West Superior, Wis. 
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Toledo Daily 


circulation guaranteed to be larger 
than any other Toledo daily. 


For advertising rates and sample copies address 
THE NEWS, Toledo, O. 
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Che Los Angeles 
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Times 


Daily : 
Sunday 4 


Weekly. 
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ATTENTION! FORWARD! MARCH! 
given seventeen years ago, and since then THE 1 /MES has 
steadily advanced to the front in American journalism. 

7HE TIMES every day in the week is essential to a -om- 
plete knowledge ot the city’s affairs, the news of the 
world and general matters of current interest. 


THREE FACTS. 





a 
The Times has a 
larger circulation 


than the three other 


Los Angeles dailies 
combined. 


The Times printed 
during the months of 
January and Febru- 
ary 62,265 inches 
or 871,710 agate 
lines of paid adver- 


This command was 





The Times is the 
only paper in Los 
Angeles willing to 
swear to its circu- 
lation. 





tising. 
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TO ADVERTISERS: 


The present sworn net paid circulation exceeds 22,000 
dally; Sunday, 31,000—a welcome daily visitor to the ,epe 


homes of Los Angeles’ best citizens—the most popular 
and influential paper in Southern California 


Write now for sample copies, advertising rates, etc. 


The Times-Mirror Co., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SPECIAL EASTERN AGENTS. 


NY] Williams & Lawrence, 59 Tribune Building, New York. 
Hairy Fralick, 8% Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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From the Hon, James 


beg to say, in so 


From Mr. DL. Quirk, 


know this is the 
dentally my eye 
which was read; 
when more g 


None but 
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What a few Prominent, Practical and Self-made 
Farmers Think of the 


Aoricultural Epitomist 


diana, and Practical Farmer with a 500-acre Farm. 


Replying to your communication of the 31st ult., I 


EpitomisT, I am frank to say I have found it to con- 
tain many practical suggestions. Its general treat- 
ment of grain-growing, live-stock husbandry and 
horticulture has been up to date. 


Stute ME Michigoe President First Nat’! Bank, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


I have been taking your paper, the AGRICULTURAL 
EpiToMisT, for some time, and I think very well of it, 
indeed. Think it is an excellent paper, and that is 
also the opinion of all my men on the farms. They all 
feel it is a good paper to have to read and refer to. 
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From Mr. G. C. Pearson, Prop’r Spring Glen Farm, Danville, Ill. 

Occasionally value received is found when and ‘ 

where least expected. So it was with the Epitomist. It q 

came to my address and, with a number of dailies and ‘ 
weeklies, was piled upon the table, biding the time 

for the waste box. The unpretendin appearance 3 

of the little paper, with the location of publication, 4 

was against devoting any time to its perusal. We 
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found than in a dozen pretentious papers, whose 
columns are devoted to theorizers or to the advance- 
ment of interests of schemers who pull the wires 
which move the ‘‘ puppet hayseeds,” as the farmers 
are regarded and term With reading. as with food, 
it is not the quantity we consume but what we digest 
which benefits and sustains us. Inclosed find a year’s 
subscription. We will expect continued interest in 
contributions from practical men and women. 


Circulation, 165,000 copies monthly. 
Advertising, 75e. per agate line. Forms close 10th of month preceding date of issue. 


Reliable Advertisers Accepted. 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A. Mount, Governor of the State of In- 


far as I have had time to read the 


(Signed) J. A. Mount. 


Owner of Five of the Best Farms in the 


(Signed) D. L. QUIRKE. 


day of journalistic noontide ; acci- 
caught an article on Cow ’ Peas, 
then page after page was scanned, 
, common sense articles were 


(Signed) G. C. PEARSON, 





Clean Advertisements from 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 
the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Are you in the Tribune ? 


€. Katz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Cemple Qourt, New York City. 
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THE HERALD 


has more 
paid’. 
subscribers 
ae 


SALT LAKE CITY 


than any other paper 
published. It is the 
home paper—the paper 
that pays: 


E. KATZ ADV. AGENCY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Temple Court, New York. 
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The iat “Want” 
Medium of Northern 
California is 


Months’ a 
RECORD: 
Classified Advertising: 
Jan. to July, 1896, 50,404 
Jan. to July, 1897, 55,166 
Jan. to ss . 57,765 


Sacramento, Cal. 


W 


For years The Bee has 

published about 100 

per cent more classified 

business than any other 

paper in California, 

north of San Francisco. 
rn te | | | 


The Evening Bee 
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Whatever you want done 
in the shape of lithographed 
or printed matter we claim to 
be able to do in a satisfactory 
manner and at the right 


price. 


The Gibbs & Williams Co, 
good lithographers. 


Their address—18 and 20 Oak St., New York. 
Their telephone—2085 Franklin. 


Their motto—“‘T wo heads are better than one.” 


Their trade-mark— g <q 
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There are no “ifs” or § 
“buts” or “ands” about §$ 
the results of experience. § 


That advertiser who neg- §& 
lects the privileges of § 
the Street Cars is “on § 
the outside”—shut off § 
from good, sure, fat re- 
sults. 






























reere. 
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There is no other way by 
which the general adver- 
tiser can speak to so 
many people. 


Everybody rides on the 2 
Street Cars—everybody 
reads the advertisements 
in the Street Cars. 


There’s a quality in Street 
Car service to adver- } 
tisers. Wegivethebest 
quality: well patronized 
cars in populous, pros- § 
perous cities. 


Come tnstde and harvest re- § 
sults in our cars. 


The 2 
Mulford & Petry ¢ 
Company, ¢ 
STREET 
CAR i 
ADVERTISING. ¢ 


PrincIPAL OFFICE: 

99 Voodward Ave., DETROIT. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 

22) Broadway, NEW YORK, 

St. Paul Building. 
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FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE, 


The Half Hour 
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That contains 128 pages of reading mat- 
ter. Therein is the reason why our circu- 
lation grows so rapidly, increasing daily. 
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ADVERTISERS KNOW IT 
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space at a very low rate. 
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Send for Sample Copy. 
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NEW YORK. 


NEMIN! 
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By the replies to their advertisements. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THESE? 


Make your contracts NOW, and secure 


agents will quote prices, or address us. 





GEORGE MUNRO’S SONS, 


17 to 21 Vandewater Street, 
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The circulation 
of the Montreal 


Daily 


La Presse 


is larger than 

that of any 

daily published 

in Canada, 
French or English, 
without exception. 


Sworn circulation 
over 65,000 a day, Montreal 
one edition only. ‘La Presse.”’ 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Unlimited Time! 


**You can buy all the ink you want on all 
the time you want, and with as many exten- 
sions of time as you want to ask for,” remarked 
a printer when asked why he did not buy from 
Printers Ink Jonson. The old-line ink houses 
sell a bill of goods and allow a man sixty to 
ninety days to pay for it. When they call for 
their money, the printer tells a tale of woe and 
offers a note for sixty or ninety days. The ink 
men are glad to accept it, and the printer thinks 
the bill is paid. 

The note falls due, and of course is not paid, 
as there was no provision made for it. Another 
extension of time is given, and it’s the same old 
story over again. Eventually the ink man 
grows tired, and commences suit against the 
printer, but he throws good money after bad, 
as the printing office is fully covered by mort- 


gages and a judgment is uncollectible. 


My Methods 
ware Different. 


If you don’t send the cash, you don’t get 
the ink. | have filled over fifty thousand orders 
in less than five years, and my bad debts have 
not amounted to $50.00. 

These were from printers who sent worth- 
less checks, and | would not waste money try- 
ing to collect them. 

Is it any wonder that | could afford to sell 
my inks from fifty to eighty per cent lower 
than my competitors, and furnish the BEST in 
the world? 1 cheerfully refund the money 
when a customer finds the goods not as repre- 
sented. 


Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
8 Spruce St., New York. 
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For Reference.” 


It has been repeatedly brought to cur attention 
that after an advertisement of a given article, placed 
exclusively in the Vickery & Hill List, has been with- 
drawn entirely for a full year, the demand for the 
article through the mail still continues appreciably 
strong. 

For example, over a year ago we discontinued 
the use of the patterns made by one prominent pattern 
firm, and since this we have been advertising patterns 
made by another house. But although we are send- 
ing this latter firm daily orders for hundreds of 
patterns, it is a remarkable fact that we still continue 
to get orders for the patterns offered over a year ago, 
and we get them at the rate of 250 a month, in spite 
of the fact that the offers have not appeared in our 
papers during the last twelve months. 

This shows beyond question that readers preserve 
these publications an extraordinary length of time, 
and constantly refer to the advertisements. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth & Home, Fireside Visitor, Happy Hours, Good Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per month guaranteed. $6.00 per line. 
January forms close December 1st. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed. 
$2.00 per line. January forms ciose November 25th. Combined 
circulation two million copies per month. $8.00 per line. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Joserx W. Kennepy, Manager of Advertising. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, Stone fo indow 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen ae 








It is pleasant to notice the season- 
able holiday spirit just beginning to 
crop up among the retail advertisers. 

Most of them are shaping their ads 
with a view to the weather question 
and a few of them are giving a hint of 
Thanksgiving ideas with Christmas 
fancies to follow. 

SHOE SAYINGS. 

The shoe stores seem to be coming 
out strong. Here is a head-line idea 
of one retailer, not particularly origi- 
nal or bright, but likely to appeal to 
people whose feet are always hurting 
them: 





Treat Your 
Feet... 


To a pleasant surprise. Buy 
them a pair of stylish, comfort- 
able Shoes, in either Box Calf, 
Willow Calf or Vici. There’s 
only one perfect line of ‘* wear- 
ers’’ and “fitters,” and that’s 
the ; they’re $5.00, any 
air. 

ee our east window. 














Here is another aimed at the women 
who want to be a trifle mannish: 





Shoes for 
Sunshine or Storm. 


Ladies’ full-weight boots, 
dongola kid and box calf, 
adapted for all kinds of 
outdoor service. The 
most sensible and same 


time most stylish are 
those made on the 

’ 
Men’s 








Shaped Lasts. 


Here is one for vanity’s sake with 
a price on it that is likely to be vain 
with many; but still it shows that 
there are plenty of men who expect to 
pay $5 a pair for good shoes, 








sooo 





A Gentleman’s Shoe, 


In all that makes a thoroughly 
sy article, is our unrivaled 
ine at $5.00, Constructed on the 
latest and most approved lasts 
from the finest Box and Titan 
Calf, Winter Tan, Enameled and 
Patent Leather, heavy soles 
and Scotch edge, wear-resisting, 
damp-proof, the best $5 00 
7 


Winter Shoe made, 
But this one hits the majority of 
shoe buyers where they live, because 
of the littie price down in the corner. 


| Choose 


‘Any style, any leather 
and any shape you want in the 
—— Shoe for men—there is but 
one price, $2.50. And it repre- 
sents reliable quality and work- 
manship—you can depend upon 


that in 
The Shoe. 
HANOVER ST. 50 
78 cor. Portland. $9. 
Holiday Hints. 
Here are two or three hints 
Christmas is coming : 


Ladies’ 
Watches. 


We are showing a large 
number of new styles in 
daintily jeweled, enameled 
and plain cases, inclosing 
the most reliable movements. 























that 














TABLES. 


A big line of Parlor Tables 
just unloaded. We have the 
est assortment of hand- 
some ones, and at the lowest 
prices that we have ever 
shown. All shapes, sizes, 
colors and styles. They are 
hand polished, well made 





and low priced—a combina- 
tion hard to beat. Call and 
see them. 
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Clothing Cues. Credit. 

About the same ideas are followed 

in the current clothing ads. Here is 
a poke at the sensible people: 





No Money 


Down 
Don t Delay If you are an old customer, 


this week 
Another Day! 


Your Credit 
Stern Winter is At Our 


Doors, and you are still un- is Good 
repared to protect yourself 
en the cold. Come To- 








For a Man’s Suit, Overcoat, 


morrow, and see how little 
it takes to wiap yourself up 
in one of our Zero U)sters, 


tor, or a Fine, Heavy, Warm 
Dress Coat. 


Hat, Shoes, a Lady’s Jack- 
et, Skirt, Silk Waist, Cape, 
Furs, Hat, Shoes, a Boy’s 
Suit, Overcoat or Reefer; a 
Child’s Reefer or a Miss’ 
Jacket. 














} 

“ } 

that are as warm asa radia- 
} 





Men and Women 


Here's the appeal to vanity : You can return anything 

you buy from us any time 
within a week, if in good 
condition, if you can buy it 











“And Then Our Terms.” ae 4 pa elsewhere for 
cash or credit. Open even- 
A Dressy Man ings. Come to-night. 
will always be a 9 
preciated, more than one who 4 800 Washington St. 
slovenly. No matter what your 
station in life may be, it is your —_— BROS. 


duty to yourself to be well | 
dressed. We've paved the way 
for all men in moderate circum- 
| 
| 








EEE 


Here’s for the man who has cash in 


stances to “‘ dress in the best.” 
hand. 


Our terms enable you to pay at 
your pleasure. Take advantage 
of them. | For Cash. 


$8.50 


Your choice of 35 patterns of 
Fancy Cassimeres in single and 





It’s a Striking 


double-breasted styles; hand- 

somely tailored and trimmed. Contrast 

You’d be called upon to pay at 

least $12 for the same garment | That difference between the 
elsewhere, | continual crowds of eager 








| buyers at the New Medel’s 
Clothing Department and the 
few-and-far-between buyers 
‘ at those stores that continue 

Here is another aimed at the same to do business in the old way 
masculine instinct. of big profits and the credit 
system. Our system of small 
profits and selling strictly 
for cash is what enables us 

















to put all competition in the 
The Well. = shade—and fills our store from 
morning till night with eager 
Dressed Gentleman. buyers and satisfied customers. 
There isn’t a tailor in the ma 
city who can transform a Just as good for Christmas. 





man so quickly or raise him 
ashore tine ao. The YOU CAN’T 


clothing fits so ———- and 
e 











is made in all the up-to-date enjoy Thanksgiving dinner with 
styles in material, cut and imperfect teeth. If they are not 
trimmings. painful, ns | may prove disgust- 

ing to yourfriends. Have them 





fixed now. Our methods save 

Here is one for the impecunious, youpain, Our prices will please 
“ . ” l you. : : 

whom ‘‘ we have always with us. ; 


. 
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Here is another appeal on the foot 
subject, aimed at a very sensible 


spirit: 





Plain as a pike-staff. 








Keep Your Feet 
Warm and ~~ 


good-sized Looe s bill. 


Kid-Lin 


the * Bulldog ”’ last— 


$5.00 


A PAIR. 


It’s the wa © prevent a 


Ladies, get fitted to the 
» Box Calf Win- 
ter Shoe. We have them 
in Tan or Black, made on 





Need a Stove? 


Buck’s Stoves and Ranges, 
Bridge-Beach ‘‘ Superior” 
Stoves and Ranges, Charter 
Oak Stoves and Ranges, 
Majestic Steel Ranges, 
— Meal Steel Ranges, 

adiant Home Base Burn- 
ers. All the above sold at 
$1.00 per week, 


ST. LOUIS 
HOUSE FURNISHING CO., 


906 FRANKLIN AVE. 








Here are a few gentle joilyings that 
would apply to almost any business : 


For a Business School. 








People 
Insist 


ample. 


on_ being sur- 
prised here. They come 
in and find better cloths 
than they expected to find, 
and pay much less than 
they expected to pay. To- 
day’s specials a good ex- 








We 
Observe 


Young Men 


Need not yearn for former 
days nor other lands and climes. 
Golden opportunities are reach- 
ing forth their open hands to 
young men now here, and espe- 
cially to those who will fit them- 
selves to do efficient steno- 
graphic work. It is surprisin 
that ony young man should fai 
to see this open door to business 
competence and affluence. Visit 
us and let us show you the ad- 
vantages offered. here is a de- 
mand for young men stenogra- 

hers in se = Bey that is = 

eing met. Send for the 
Year Book. ——- School, od 
ord Building, 917 Chestnut St. 































with a degree of 
leasure that there is not one 
it of constraint among those 
who visit this establishment. 
They feel at ease to look when 
they please and buy when an 
are so minded, knowing full well 
that they will ‘not be importuned 
to buy simply because they have 
asked to see something that 
struck their fancy. 





Remnants— 
Odds and Ends. 


We'd rather have their room 
than theircompany. Seems 
like some of them are des- 
ser ty ee ne 0 
we hardly leave enough price 

ask ; | on them for you to appreci- 
ian ron Bhd ate qualities. But then they 

what tiad'of all must go before Friday 


’ service they got at evening. That’s good for 
em, this store; ask ’em 


us and for you. 
if we don’t save them 

money; ask ’em about 
the quality too. They can 
tell as much as we can. 
They’ve tried us and are our 
permanent customers. Stranger, 

| you'd ‘d be to too if you'll ask em. 




















Furniture and 
Furniture # % 


There is the good kind and 
the other. en you want 
the BEST callon us. We 
can give you the BEST 
materials, best workman- 
ship, best finish and best 
price. 








There is so much advertising done 
nowadays that is just plain silly that 
there is a real comfort in reading an 
ad like the following which doesn’t 
attempt to say anything smart, witty or 
startling but merely says, ‘‘Do you 
want it? Here it is.” 
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In Busy 
Birmingham 





For testimony of the work 
PRINTERS’ INK is doing, I 
can say I don’t think there is, 
in England, a more grateful 
man for its teachings than my- 
self. I have read it diligently. 
I always feel stronger and safer 
in advertising after reading it. 


JosEPpH WHARMBY. 


BirMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 10, 1898. 











Printers’ Ink has over five hun- 
dred cash-in-advance subscrihers in 
Great Britain, Ireland and the English 
Colonies, not counting Canada. 























part of PrintTERs’ INK the announcements of a very smal] numbe 
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ce Selection 


For a year or two past the publishers have made a point of placing in the front 






rof papers of the 


very highest grade and no others. The advertisements of the New York Sun, Post, 
Times, Brooklyn Eagle, Newark News, the Ladies’ Home Journalof Philadelphia, 
the Indianapolis News, Minneapolis Times, Portland Oregonian, San Francisco 
Bulletin, San Francisco Call, Los Angeles Times, Louisville Courier-Journal, Mil- 


waukee Wisconsin, Washington Star, Des Moines News are cases in point. The 
cost for insertion of such an advertisement, in the position specified, always facing 
a full page of reading matter, is $125 for each issue, or $1,500 for once a month for 


the period of a full year. 


he paper to which this special communication is addressed is of sufficient 
importance to be permitted to use one of these special pages during the year 1899. 
The object of sending this communication is to let it be known that space for such 
an advertisement can be had. 
If interested, address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


* * * BELOW is a complete list of the papers addressed: * * * 


CALIFORNIA : 
Los Angeles fimes 
San Francisco Bulletin 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Morning Call 





COLORADO : 
Denver Evening Post 
Denver Republican 
Denver Rocky Mountain News. 
CONNECTICUT : 
Hartford Times. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA : 
Washington Evening Star 
Washington Post 

GEORGIA: 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
ILLINOIS : 

Chronicle 
provers 

oven ‘08! 
Inter ‘Ocean 
Journal 
Epworth Herald 


lews 
Times-Herald 
Tribune 
Record 





INDIANA: 
Indianapolis Journal 
Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis Agri'l Epitomist 

IOWA: 

Des Moines News 
Des Moines Register 
Des Moines Leader 

KANSAS: 
Topeka Capital 
Topeka State Journal 
Wichita Eagle 


KENTUCKY : 
Louisville Courier Journal 
Louisville Post 

LOUISIANA: 

New Orleans Item 
New Orleans Picayune 
New Orleans Times-Democrat 


MARYLAND: 
Baltimore American 
Baltimore Morning Herald 
Baltimore Sua 


MASSACHUSETTS : 


nm Post 
Boston Christian Endeavor 
World 
Boston Traveler 
Lynn Evening Item 
ew Bedford EveningStandard 


Springfield Union 
Springfield Republican 


Query—Is there another pa 





MASSACHUSETTS—Continued : 
Worcester Telegram 


MICHIGAN : 
Detroit Evening News 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit Journal 
Grand Rapids Evening Press 


MINNESOTA : 
Minneapolis Daglig Tidende 
Minneapolis Journal 
Minneapolis Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
St. Paul Dispatch 
8t. Paul Globe 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


MISSOURI: 
Kansas City Drovers’ Te'egram 
Kansas City Journal 


$s Cicy SI 
Kansas City Times 
St. Louis Die Westliche Post 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis Republic 
St. Louis Star 


NEBRASKA : 
Omaha Bee 
Omaha World-Herald 

NEW HAMPSHIRE : 
Manchester Mirror & American 
Manchester Union 
NEW JERSEY : 

Jersey City Evening Journal 
Newark Evening News 

NEW YORK: 
Albany Argus 
Albany Evening Journal 
Albany Morning Express 
gmesr Times Union 


New York | vening Telegram 
New York Herald 
New York Journal &Advertiser 


New York Mail and Express 
New York Press 

New York Staats-Zeitung 
New York Sun 

New York 


mes 

New York Tribune 

New York World 

New York Zeitung 

New York Christian Herald 

New York McClure’s magrtine 
Ladies’ Worl 

The Outlook 

Century 

Harper’s 

Munsey’s 


Scribner's 
Rochester Herald 








NEW YORK—Continued ; 
Rochester Post-Express 
Rochester Union & Advertiser 
Rochester Democrat and 

Chronicle 
Syracuse Evening Herald 
Syracuse Post 
Troy Press 


Troy Times 


OHIO: 
Tribune 









Dispatch 


and Fireside 
OREGON : 

Portland Morning Oregonian 

Bulletin 


Ledger 





RHODE ISLAND: 
Providence Evening Bulletin 
Providence Evening Telegram 


TENNESSEE : 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville American 
Nashville Banner 
TEXAS: 
Dallas Morning News 
Houston Post 


UTAH: 
Salt Lake City Tribune 


WASHINGTON : 
Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Spokane Spokesman-Review 
WISCONSIN : 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Sentine 

CANADA: 
Toronto Globe 
Toronto Mail and Empire 
Montreal Star 
Montreal La Presse 


€ r better than the poorest one named above, apd 
thereby more deserving of a place on the catalogue? If so, tell what it is. 
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A FREE COPY 


A free copy of the next issue of the AMERICAN 








NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY will be given to the first per- 
son to prove that any paper described in the last 
edition is entitled to a higher rating letter than the 
one accorded. 


The paper to which this card is addressed is rated 
Above is a reproduction of matter printed on a postal 
card that was mailed early in October, 1898, to every news- 
paper in the United States and Canada credited in the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY with a circulation rat- 
ing by letter. The letter rating accorded to the paper to 
which the postal card is addressed was in each instance 
designated within the quadrature. Ratings in Arabic 
figures are given by the Directory to every paper willing to 
exhibit the facts, and letter ratings are given only to papers 
that withhold facts or state them with a lack of exactness 
that lays them open to a suspicion of wishing to avoid 
the issue. 

Although this offer went out as stated above to the 
more than three thousand papers having letter ratings in 
‘the September issue of the Directory, only six books had 
been claimed under the offer when the December issue was 
put to press. Six out of sixteen thousand is not many. 

The same offer will hold good for the December issue 
of the Directory, which will be ready for delivery on 
Thursday, December Ist. 

The man who proves that two papers are underrated 


will get two books. If he finds a hundred underrated he 
may have a hundred books, and so on. 














Address all communications to Editor of the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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‘¢ Printers’ Ink ”’ likes to be spoken 
of as the Little Schoolmaster in the 


art of advertising. 


‘Printers’ Ink” 





is ten years old. 





It has been said that if a business 
enterprise fails to achieve a remark- 
able success within ten years it 


never will achieve one. 


‘¢ Printers’ Ink’’ has had over two 








hundred imitators. 
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At the Cape 
of Good Hope 





I wouldn’t be with- 
out PRINTERS’ INK at 
any price. It is inter- 
esting and_ profitable. 
I now obtain it from 
London and have sub- 
scribed for the next 
four years. 

I. WarD. 


Port ELIZABETH, 
Cape of Good Hope, Feb, 14, 1898. 











Printers’ Ink has over five hun- 
dred cash-in-advance subscribers in 
Great Britain, lreland and the English 
Colonies, not counting Canada. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or 


criticism. There is no charge for it. 





‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
lans for advertising. As many as possible 
PRINTERS’ INK “* pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


will receive full, honest, earnest 





There is a store in New York, at the 
“corner of Seventy-Fourth street and 
Columbus avenue. It is getting to be 
quite astore. Only a few years ago it 
was an unimportant concern in a single 
store-room. Now it occupies a build- 
ing two stories high, half a block long, 
and fifty or sixty feet deep. It gets 
higher prices for its goods than the 
downtown stores, and so far as I 
know, makes no pretense of selling 
anything at a low price, but it does a 
good business and is growing. 

Each fall when the people of that 
part of town come in from the coun- 
try they find that Barnett Bros.’ store 
has grown a little. It is a better 
store and a bigger store each year. 
The trade comes to it because it is 
convenient. It is a good deal easier 
for people in the neighborhood to go 
to Barnett’s than it is to get on a car 
and go three miles to Wanamaker’s. 
They are willing to pay something for 
the convenience. This store hasn’t 
asked people to stay away from the 
big stores downtown. It has, by in- 
creasing its accommodations and its 
stocks, made it more and more con- 
venient for people to stay away from 
the downtown stores. In other words, 
it has become more and more deserv- 
ing of trade, and as the desert is in- 
creased so is the tradeincreased. 

And that is a lesson for every store- 
keeper in the United States to learn. 

* * 

Here is a characteristic letter by 
John E. Powers—and the answer to 
it. I had been told that Mr. Powers 
frequently called business men several 
assorted kinds of liars and thieves, but 
I didn’t believe it till I saw this letter : 


Joun E. Powers, 
54 Wall Street. 
New York. 

GENTLEMEN—I received at my house this 
morning your primer, ‘“‘Good Maple Syrup,” 
and feel disposed to tell you the effect of it. 
The manners of it arenot good. People know 
what maple syrup is, and your making words 
about it is babyish. We know also that what 
we get here is not maple—I mean in the gen- 
ry market—there is maple here. Your titlhe— 

& Co.—shows your commercial position—a 
suspicious fact. If I were in Vermont and a 
source of good sugar I should use my own 
name—provided, of course, that my name were 


See ereseseces roses 


in good repute, or even not in bad repute ; for 
no one expects a farmer to be known in a 
distant city. Second, I should use the com- 
pany and manners of such people as pure, 
clean syrup is supposed to come from: civil, 
decent, not “ smart ” or pert. And I shouldn’t 
lie about it. Your yarn about lime, I suppose, 
is without foundation ; but I am not a chem- 
ist. Your statement that itis a criminal offense 
in Vermont to adulterate sugar is, of course, 


false. Your inference: “ This is why—buy 
from us” is fool talk. ‘It is the only way, 
etc., is false. ‘‘ First run of the season” is 


more fool talk. ‘* Block-tin pails ”’ ditto 
The only good thing in your primer is on 


next last page—money back—but I doubt 
whether a dissatisfied buyer could get it. That 
is, I doubt your good faith altogether. Your 
primer makes me doubt it. I send you one 
that seems to me in good faith. Yours, 
E. Powers. 
RuTLanp, Vt., Nov. 10, 1808. 


Mr. John E.. Powers, 54 Vv “ll St. H.Y 

Dear Sir—Your letter of some days ago is 
certainly one that offers food for reflection. At 
first I did not like it at all, but after thinking it 
over conclude there are some good points in it. 

I don’t agree with you about every one’s 
knowing all about maple syrup, and I think I 
can prove that you are wrong, and don’t know 
much about it yourself. I inclose a little slip 
that I had printed last spring, and the section 
quoted from the Vermont law I copied myself, 
and think every word is absolutely correct. 

You limit your remark about the lime in 
syrup by “‘ Isuppose,’”’ but here too you are 
wrong, and if you will refer to the reports of 
either your State or mine (agricultural re- 
ports) I am very sure that you will find this 
given, and the general accepted zmount is 
about ten per cent. I have never analyzed the 
refuse myself, but have often taken 100 gallons 
of syrup and heated it, then put in a large tank 
and allowed to cool for three or four days, and 
found in the bottom of the tank about ten gal- 
lons of a sandy substance called malate of lime 
by sugar growers. I never saw any syrup that 
did not have it in, and I never saw any farmer 
that took it out, but I have always taken it 
from my syrup, and I don’t believe it is good 
stuff to put in any one’s stomach. 

What you say about the first run of sap is 
not so at all. The best sugar maker in this 
country can not make anywhere nearas good 
syrup from the sap he gets late in the season 
as he can from that that runs early, Now this 
is a well-known fact in all sugar districts, but 
you doubted it. The reason is that the buds 
begin to start on the trees and the sap is dis- 
colored a little, and will make much darker 
and stronger tasting syrup. 

You may be right about the company name 
I started in with another party, but am now 
alone. 

I want to thank you hoe your criticism, but it 
seems to me it would have been a little more 
gentlemanly before accusing me of lying to 
have looked into the facts a little. I shall be" 
very glad to be corrected if I have made any 
misstatements, but I think I can prove every- 
thing I have said so far. Yours very truly, 

H. W. CLeMenT. 
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The two following ads, whick I 
clip from a Vicksburg paper, would 
seem to indicate that the whisky busi- 
ness is good in Vicksburg. They also 
show two distinct styles of advertis- 
ing—the new and the old: 


Whisky [lan Talks! 


When a man is half tight, he does not care 
anything about the quality of the whisky he 
drinks. The principal thing he thinks of is 
where he will get his next “three fingers,’’ and 
the next, andstill the next. A man who is drink- 
ing for the mere brutal indulgence to satisfy 
an abnormal appetite, loses his good temper, 
equilibrium, watch, money, and any other val- 
uables which he may have concealed on his 
yerson; does not care anything about the qual- 
ity of whisky he drinks,nor is he capable to 
judge the merit of the draught. People, that 
is simply citing to you a few facts that a drunk- 
en manhas to put up with; when it comes to 
a sober, sensible man who desires to purchase 
whisky, wine, etc., he first considers where to 
get the purest and best stock, then he figures 
on the price. In many cases a man wants 
liquors for medicinal purposes, to use in his 
family as well as for himself. I sell nothing 
but the best, and my prices are as low as they 
could be to be consistent with high - grade 
goods. 


Read Carefully the Prices. 
The following FINE BRANDS 
OF LIQUORS always on hand : 





0. F.C. Taylor..... $4.00 to $5.00 Per Gallon. 
Oscar Pepper........ 4.00tO 5.00 = 
Acme of Blakemore 4.00 to 5.00 es 
W. H.-:McBrayer... 4.00to 5.00 “ 
Belle of Anderson... 3.00 to 4.00 na 
Mattingly Bourbon.. 2.50 to 3.50 0 
Honey Moon....... 2.50 to 3.00 o 
Crown Jewels ...... 2.50 tO 3.00 i 
T. B. Ribey. ....... 2.50 to 3.00 = 
Brennan’s Golden 

eee 2.00 to 2.50 pie 
Jones County....... 2.00 * 
Jno. Miller Bourbon 1.75 to 2.2 sal 
Belle of Marion .... 1.75 to 2.25 = 
Abe Stam@.ccc cece 1.50 tO 2.00 - 
Peach Grove........ 1.50to 2.00 “ 
Fight Year Old Bren- 

nan’s Choice...... 4.00 2g 


PURE OLD GEORGIA CORN 
WHISKY IN STOCK. 
Alcohol, $3.00 Per Gallon. 
WINES from $1.00 to $3.00 Per Gallon, 
GINS, Imported and Domestic, 
$1.50 to $3.50 Per Gallon. 

BRANDY CHERRIES, ETC., ETC. 

My “ Jones County”? Whisky I claim to be 
the best goods in the South for the price. A 
trial order will convince you of the truthful- 
ness of this assertion. 

My Eight Year Old Brennan’s Choice is put 
up especially for medical purposes, and one 
drink to a well person is a guarantee of six 
months longer life of usefulness to the com- 
munity in which he resfdes. 

To insure prompt attention, Cash, Express 
or P.O. Money Order must accompany each 


order, 
JOHN BRENNAN, 
330 South Washington Street, 
Established 1868 


77 
The Peace Commission 


Is now trying to arrange some basis for a final 
settlement with the Spanish Government to 
avoid the further bloodshed of soldiers from 
both countries. Everybody has a duty to per- 
form. When they perform that duty consci- 
entiously they maintain a high stand among the 
people and receive the respect and admiration 
of every man. Every line of business carried 
on in this flourishing age of advancement comes 
under the head of a specialty. I conduct a 
business in the city of Vicksburg and my 
specialty is the Liquor Trade. 


THE GOODS I CARRY... 
are the best afforded by any market. My 


trade embraces both wholesale and retail, and 
I am very anxious to do especial justice to my 


JUG TRADE, 


which my record in past years has demonstrat- 
ed. The Peace Commission are conscientious, 
honorable men, who can be trusted to do their 
full duty. Every merchant should be as care- 
ful and attentive to his trade. My customers 
receive prompt attention to their orders, get 
the best quality for their money, and we never 
lose a customer when once we gain his business. 
Honesty is the Best Policy. 
In every line of business this adage will prove 
the most successful one to follow. Wesley 
Crayton has the oldest Whisky House and Jug 
Trade in the City of Vicksburg, and he assures 
us that he has always sold superior goods, 
never misrepresenting a brand, and to-day he 
controls one of the largest territories in or out 
of this State where liquors of all brands are 
sold. 

We Give Both Quantity and Quality 

to Our Customers. 

Our prices are so low as to be in reach of all. 

Mail orders receive our prompt attention for 
Jug Trade. 

WESLEY CRAYTON, 

The Oldest Whisky House in Vicksburg. 


Mr. John Brennan is distinctly mod- 
ern in his methods. The value of 
his opening talk is questionable, but 
his head-line is great. The tone of his 
ad is such that you believe that he 
handles good whisky, and the price list 
that he publishes tells you exactly 
what you may expect to pay for it. 
However, I don’t know just how Mr. 
Brennan reconciles the statement that 
he sells nothing but the best with the 
dollar-and-a-half-a-gallon price on some 
of his whiskies. 

Mr. Crayton has made a desperate 
effort to break away from the old-style 
ad, but he hasn’t succeeded. 

All his talk about the peace com- 
mission doesn’t seem to have much of 
anything to do with jag promotion in 
Vicksburg. 

In the last section of his ad Mr. 
Crayton drops into the reading notice 
style and says, “ Wesley Crayton has ° 
the oldest whisky house and jug trade 
in the city of Vicksburg, and ke as- 
sures us that he has always sold su- 
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perior goods,” etc. He starts out in 
the first person singular, switches over 
to third person singular, and then in 
the last three lines he takes a hack at 
the subject in the first person plural. 

Possibly that’s the effect of writing 
about whisky. The longer a man 
dallies with whisky, the bigger and 
more numerous he thinks he is. 

This ad was a double half column. 
If it had been two full columns the 
multiplication would doubtless have 
gone on until, in signing his name, Mr. 
Crayton would have felt that he was 
at least five or six men instead of the 
one he started with. 

It is reassuring to be told that his 
prices “ are so low as to be in reach of 
all.” It would be horrible to think of a 
man in Vicksburg going around the 
streets with his tongue hanging out 
just because he didn’t have the price 
of high-priced whisky. 

* 

The following from a letter recently 
written to an advertiser, applies to the 
greater part of the printed matter that 
comes to my desk : 

“T can hardly believe that two 
booklets as poor as the ones you have 
sent me have really come from a plant 
as large and prosperous looking as the 
one in the pictures shown on the 
books. 

“To judge by the printed matter 
alone, I should think you were asmall 
struggling concern that by careful 
economy had managed to have these 
books printed by some printer who 
was willing to make a great reduction 
to get the work. And yet, the picture 
of your works does not give the ap- 
pearance of a house which is com- 
pelled to save a few cents on its print- 
ing bill. The impression I got is the 
impression that a great many of your 
customers will get when they see these 
books. I am in the position of most 
of your customers in that I get printed 
matter from all sorts of houses. Some 
of this printed matter is better than 
others. The good matter always makes 
a good impression on me. The bad 
matter makes a bad impression. Your 
printed matter must compete with the 
booklets and catalogues from other 
large houses in your line. There is 
nothing about them that will make the 
recipient think that your, house is a 
very big one or a very good one. He 
must be very much interested indeed, 
or he must know a great deal about 
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you from other sources, to. counteract 
the effect which receiving these two 
booklets would have on him; and yet 
I am almost sure that even at the price 
which you paid for the printing of 
these books, you could have made 
them look better, and I know that for 
a very little more money you could 
have made two books which simply 
would have refused to be overlooked.” 
* 

If a store can’t keep itself alive on 
its own merits it ought to die. There 
is no reason why a thousand or two 
thousand people should be taxed every 
day to support a store that really has 
no excuse for living. 

If the local store can’t supply the 
assortment or meet the prices of the 
city store, then it must become a store 
simply for convenience, and must get 
its trade because it happens to be in 
the neighborhood. There is profit in 
a business of that kind, but of course 
it never can become a great business. 
To become great, a business must de- 
serve greatness, and mere convenience 
of location is only one of the neces- 
sary elements. 

The tendency of the times is to- 
wards the concentration that by in- 
creasing the volume of trade and less- 
ening the operating expenses affords 
the consumer lower prices. But how- 
ever far this process may go, there will 
always be room for local stores. 

* * 
cs 

A local hardware man recently told 
me that the bane of his existence are 
the two big catalogues issued by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. of Chicago. He said 
that every farmer in his territory had 
one of those books and bought by 
mail a great many things that he could 
supply in his store. 

I asked hiin if he could meet the 
prices of the Chicago concerns, and 
he said he could. He said there wasn’t 
anything in his line that he couldn't 
sell at as low a price as Montgomery 
Ward & Co. if the farmer would 
take into consideration the quality, the 
transportation expenses and the con- 
venience. 

He didn’t say these things in his 
ads. He didn’t make any effort to 
offset the advertising of the Chicago 
houses. He deserved the trade, but 
he didn’t tell people so. 

And one is almost as necessary as 
the other, 
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AN ear 
IMPORTANT 
CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with theissue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boycr’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,000 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 
ner agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 











There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CHICAGO WORLD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CHICAGO WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CHIcAGO WORLD in the race tor favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffered. and we 
discontinued the WoRLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 

We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always met with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours, 


Bpoyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 27K, 


$1.10 per Agate line per issue. 
Bpoyce 7s Monthly 
i) 
600,000 wonrmy, 


$2.00 per Agate line per Issue. 











USE THEM 
AND GET W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 


RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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Das 


W. R. HEARST. 


Das Morgen Journal 


is the most widely read German newspaper published in the 


United States. 


‘Half a Million 











Of Germans live in the Greater New York. They are a thrifty 
and well-to-do portion of the population, into whose homes 
DAS MORGEN JOURNAL is a daily visitor. 


Germans read their newspaper carefully, and if you have 


anything to say to them, you can readily gain an intelligent and 
profitable audience through DAS MORGEN JOURNAL, 


Don’t say “ German advertising doesn’t pay ” until you have 


tried a live, up-to-date medium that appeals toa wide-awake 
constituency and charges but a modest sum for the service. 


The circulation of DAS MORGEN JOURNAL for 
the six months ending Sept. J, 1898, was: 
Daily, = 9,165,740 copies. 
Sunday, 1,618,080 copies. 


an average output of : 
Daily, - 58,743 copies. 
Sunday, 62,133 copies. 


From nearly a quarter million people whom DAS 


MORGEN JOURNAL reaches you are bound to get results. 
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Morgen Journal 
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